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The Mill Pslanager and the Operative 


Some Random Notions on Benefits to the Industry That Might Develop 





NEW idea in the way of 
trade co-operation was ad- 
vanced by a speaker at a 
recent meeting of the north- 
western branch of the As- 
sociation of Operative Mill- 
The 
speaker in question inferred 
that, because of his knowl- 
edge and skill in the manu- 
facture of flour, the opera- 
tive miller could better interpret the baker’s needs in 
this respect than could the average flour salesman. 

Because of this fact, the speaker went on to say, 
he believed the logical point of contact between the 
baking and milling industries should be the manufac- 
turing end of the former and the scientific, production 
end of the latter. On this account, he recommended 
occasional joint meetings of practical millers and bak- 
ers, to the end that the former could acquaint them- 
selves with the latter’s needs and thereby assist the 
millowners in building up a more satisfied clientele. 
The idea might be worthy of consideration by the mill- 
owners of the country. 


ers in Minneapolis. 











* a 


T least one head miller did not take kindly to the 
above suggestion. He claims that it is not within 
the province of the operative miller to push the sales 
of flour; that all his time and energy are taken up in 
producing the best flour possible with the raw material 
available. The operative miller, this gentleman claims, 
takes pride in his product, and dislikes to see the fruit 
of his labor thrown away through ill-advised price 
cutting tactics on the part of the sales department. 


* 


E that as it may, figures compiled by the United 

States Bureau of the Census show that there has 
been a steady falling off in the per capita consumption 
of wheat in the last two decades. It was suggested 
at the Minneapolis meeting that a constructive, educa- 
tional campaign be undertaken to acquaint the general 
public as to the value of wheat flour, and that this 
job should be undertaken jointly by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Association of Operative Millers, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists and the 
American Bakers Association. 

No suggestion was made as to what form such a 
campaign should take, but it was felt that the four 
associations mentioned should, through their proper 
committees, get together and endeavor to formulate 
some plan of action to counteract the unfair propa- 
ganda which has been going on for years against white 
flour. : 

It was pointed out that if the yeast manufacturers, 
the orange and raisin growers, and manufacturers of 
various foodstuffs, could vastly increase the consump- 
tion of their products through concerted action, there 
was no reason why the millers and bakers could not 
do likewise. 

- * 

HE Association of Operative Millers is growing, 

and steadily adding to its membership. The for- 
mation of district units was a wise move. These units 
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or branches hold regular meetings at stated intervals, 
which are attended by hundreds of operatives who 
have never had an opportunity to attend a national 
convention. These sectional meetings bring together 
every three months the operative millers in each dis- 
trict, and thus help to keep alive interest in the 
national body. 

The leaders in each of these branches realize that if 
the national association is ever going to accomplish 
anything worth while, it will have to have the support 
of every man in the industry. Such work cannot be 
done successfully by a comparative few at the large 
points of production. It needs the backing of the 
men employed in the interior mills as well. 

- . 

O maintain and increase the present interest in 

these sectional meetings it is claimed that the com- 
mittees in charge of the programs will have to pay 
closer attention to the character of the subjects slated 
for discussion. The men employed in the country mills 
expect, when they attend district and national meet- 
ings, to gain some useful information that they can 
take back home with them to help them in their daily 
tasks. They do not want to listen to a lot of talk 
that is absolutely foreign to their business, no matter 
how interesting it might otherwise be. 

For instance, following a recent district meeting 
the writer received a communication from a head miller 
in the country complaining that not enough attention 
had been paid, when planning the program, to the 
things the country miller actually wanted to hear about. 
This gentleman wrote that if it were not for the 
contact he got with other millers before and after the 
meeting, he could not offer his employers any excuse 
for wanting to attend future gatherings. 

In his letter this gentleman went on to say that 
the average country miller was dependent upon the 
advice he received from other millers, or on informa- 
tion he could pick up from the trade press or at mill- 
ers’ meetings. He wants to see and learn how other 
millers do things, and how they overcome the difficulties 
he is confronted with from time to time. The average 
country miller has neither the equipment nor the 
facilities for research work enjoyed by his more for- 
tunate brethren in the larger city mills, and he feels 
that the latter might very well be a little more fra- 
ternal and helpful, without divulging any so-called 
“secrets.” 

* + 

HIS is not the first time that similar criticisms 

have been heard following operative millers’ meet- 
ings. Country millers have told the writer that they 
had attended such-and-such a meeting without having 
made one new acquaintance. Sometimes a man by 
nature is bashful, and simply cannot take the initiative 
and introduce himself to others who may not, he thinks, 
be interested in him. It seems too bad that such a 
thing could happen at an association meeting where, 
presumably, the members are all interested in the same 
things and, consequently, should be in each other. The 
committees in charge at district meetings are naturally 
supposed to see that every one attending is made to 
feel at home but, unfortunately, the best laid plans 
sometimes miscarry. 


Still another country miller, who feels that the 
future of the Association of Operative Millers is de- 
pendent upon the judgment of the program and other 
committees, writes: “If anything is going to survive 
it must be of some service, and if this branch of the 
A. O. M. is to survive, it must be of a real service 
to the millers of the Northwest, who spend their time 
and their companies’ money to attend. What excuse 
has any miller to offer to his company for getting 
away for a day or two, when he cannot take back 
home with him any information of value. I am not 
speaking for myself. I am in the habit of working 
out my problems alone—my background and experi- 
ence enable me to do that. I am thinking more of 
those millers who have never had an opportunity to 
see into big mills, which are full of mysteries to them.” 


* * 


OMPARISONS may be odious, but if they help 

to correct existing evils, they become justifiable. 
Commenting on the way the chemists’ association func- 
tions, this same miller said: “Our chemist friends are 
doing real work through their organization. The first 
thing the millers know they will be left behind; the 
chemist will be telling the miller how to set his rolls. 
In fact, it has come to that in a good many mills today. 
The chemist is drawing a larger wage than the head 
miller, and no doubt he is doing his company more 
good or he would not be occupying the position he 
does. I have no bone to pick with the mill chemist. I 
would not attempt to operate a mill without one, but 
the millers must get on their toes or they will be only 
oilers and sweepers in the future. They should spend 
more time at their meetings, attempting to solve their 
technical problems, and planning for the future.” 


* * 


[* discussing possible speakers and subjects for fu- 
ture meetings, the writer asked half a dozen or 
more millers what their preference was, and, without 
exception, all of them named talks by mill executives 


or superintendents. They said that anything a city 
mill superintendent might choose to talk on would be 
interesting and instructive; just so long as it had a 
bearing on their business they would be sure to get 
something of value out of it, regardless of what the 
topic might be. 

When asked what subjects they would like to hear 
mill executives discuss, they invariably replied, “Any- 
thing that has a bearing on cost of production.” Ap- 
parently, comparatively few operatives have any idea 
how the mill manager figures his cost of production. 
The head miller is told one day to make a certain 
kind of patent, and the next another kind, but the 
operative has no idea what the different grades sell 
for. Then along comes word from the office to lay off 
one or two men, and all the miller knows is that a 
period of economy or saving has set in and it is up to 
him to cut the corners where possible. ; 

But just what all this has to do when figuring 
cost, or how much the item of labor enters into cost, 
he can only guess at. The operatives feel that, if they 
understood a little more about this question of cost, 
they could probably act more in harmony with the 
powers that be, 
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‘The Services of Cfuture Trading 








NDOUBTEDLY the largest 

single service of future 
trading is the hedging func- 
tion—the insurance against 
loss by price changes. It 
is on this ground that 
bankers and others inter- 
ested solely in the safety 
and stability of investments 
in grain defend future 
trading. Hedging has been 
defined as price insurance. 
It is sometimes further de- 
fined as protection against 
the risks due to price changes. In any event, hedging 
has three sharply defined purposes, namely, protect 
profits, limit losses, safeguard bank credit. On the 
safeguarding of bank credit we may take the testi- 
mony of David R. Forgan, president of the National 
City Bank of Chicago, which is as follows: 

“Warehouse receipts for grain or anything else 
that finally becomes human food are, in my opinion, 
the best possible collateral for bank loans. . . . The 
warehouse receipts, therefore, above alluded to, con- 
stitute a collateral which is always available for the 
payment of debts. Furthermore, if the grain or pro- 
visions represented by the warehouse receipts are 
already sold for future delivery, that fact adds a great 
element of strength to the loan because there is a third 
party obligated to take the grain at a certain time for 
a given price. 

“When I lived in Minneapolis I had the only un- 
pleasant experience I ever had in connection with the 
elevator business. A terminal elevator concern filled 
its elevators with wheat, and thinking that the market 
was likely to go up, did not hedge it by selling for 
future delivery. In other words, it speculated on its 
wheat. The market hadt a large and sudden drop, 
with the result that the elevator concern failed, and 
the bank with which I was connected suffered a loss. 
The present method, therefore, of carriers of grain or 
provisions selling them for future delivery is a highly 
satisfactory one to the banks whose money is loaned 
to the carriers. The sale for future delivery is the 
final link in the chain that makes such loans the best 
in the world.” 














Limiting Losses and Protecting Profits 


OW it limits losses and protects profits we may 

see illustrated in the following typical and con- 
crete cases, selected at random from flour mills in 
the United States. 

Case 1.—Small New York Mill. “In the early part 
of September, 1924, we contracted to deliver 2,000 bbls 
flour while we had but one third of the wheat for such 
an order on hand. We did not hedge, but commenced 
buying wheat as it was offered, on a rising market, 
until we had sufficient to make the flour. The first 
700 bbls were made at a good profit. The next 700 
at a small profit. The remaining 600 at a small loss. 
On the whole, we made a small profit. The real loss 
was by this contract crowding out good profitable 
business that we could have had in its place, had we 
sold in small lots as the market advanced. Hedging 
would have saved us about $2,000.” 

Case 2.—Small Pennsylvania Mill. “We sold the 
fore part of September, 1924, 3,000 bbls of our special 
pastry flour to a baker, to be taken out in 60 days’ 
time, with the privilege of paying carrying charges 
for any flour not taken out on contract time. This 
baker is a regular customer of ours, and this amount 
of flour is just about one year’s supply of pastry flour 
for him. It was impossible for us to purchase and 
hold 15,000 bus actual wheat, and the only way possible 
for us to cover this sale was by the purchase of wheat 
futures on the Chicago market.” 

Case 3.—Wisconsin Mill. “In September, 1924, we 
sold 10,000 bbls flour for 90-day shipment. As a hedge 
a Minneapolis December future was bought at $1.30%. 
The cash premium on 124% per cent protein wheat 
(No. 1 dark northern) was at this time 6c over De- 
cember. This premium increased up into December, 
when the future was closed out. We lost 12c bu on 
the premium. But if we had bought neither the future 
nor the cash wheat as a hedge, the loss would have 
been 45c bu.” 

Many cases of hedging by millers is for the triple 
purpose of limiting losses, protecting profits, and safe- 
guarding bank credit. To illustrate: 

Case 4.—Kentucky Mill. “Our mill has a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls daily, and it is not at all unusual for us 
to have on contract for wholesale grocers flour to the 
amount of 80,000 to 100,000 bbls sold for shipment 
over a period of several months. 
be quite impossible for us to carry all of this flour 
hedged in cash wheat. Therefore, it is our policy to 


Naturally, it would - 
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buy wheat futures in Chicago as a hedge against these 
sales of flour. Sometimes it works just the other way, 
on account of the movement of local wheat at a time 
when flour sales are not being made in quantity. We 
accumulate wheat against which we have no flour sales, 
but against which we sell in Chicago future. Without 
hedging, we find our banks will not furnish us capital 
as needed.” 

Feed millers use hedging in practically the same 
manner as flour millers. For instance: 

Case 5.—Pennsylvania Feed Mill. “We are located 
so far from point of production that it is necessary to 
carry large quantities of grain both in our warehouse 
and in transit. We carry approximately 300,000 or 
400,000 bus, and usually have sold against it for actual 
delivery 25,000 to 50,000 bus. We sell futures against 
the balance to protect ourselves against speculation. 
Sometimes our trade wishes to buy mixtures for ship- 
ment during the next five or six months. In this case 
we buy the corresponding future against the sale. As 
we buy and deliver the goods we sell out the future. 
We handle more corn than any other cereal.” 

These cases illustrate the use of hedging by millers. 
It is, of course, obvious that, without the hedging 
service afforded by future trading, those millers would 
employ a different form of hedging, namely, operate 
on a wider margin of gross profits. They would en- 
deavor to pay less for the grain bought or receive 


A , 


HE accompanying article comprises extracts 

from testimony introduced in the current grain 
rate hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Additional articles on other phases of grain 
marketing, from the same source, will be published 
in forthcoming issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
Professor Boyle is internationally known as a rural 
economist. He is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on the subject, his knowledge having 
been gained largely at first hand through study and 
investigation. 


——— 


more for the flour and feed sold, or both. Such a 
course would be necessary to cover the increased risks 
of their business. 

In a similar way, hedging is used to reduce the 
costs of doing business by other cash grain interests, 
particularly the country elevators, the terminal ele- 
vators, the grain industries, and the grain exporters. 
They uniformly make the claim that through hedging 
they are able to pay, and do pay, higher prices to 
producers, and charge lower prices to consumers. 

There is convincing evidence that hedging does 
reduce the cost of doing business. 


The Credit Value of the Hedge 


JULIUS H. BARNES, head of the United States 

Grain Corporation during the World War, and one 
of America’s greatest grain exporters, testified before 
the House committee on agriculture, in the hearings 
on future trading, on Jan. 17, 1921, as follows: 

“The criticism directed at these exchanges, and 
the explanatory defenses aroused thereby in recent 
years, have apparently led to a very general under- 
standing and acceptance of their great natural service 
in the form of narrow trade margins between producer 
and consumer, due solely to the liquid hedging facilities 
of those exchanges. 

“Competition, active and keen, in the various trade 
processes between the farm and the ultimate table is 
the great protection of both producer and consumer. 
That this competition is intense and lowers the trade 
tolls along the lines of conversion is clearly apparent 
in any comparison of marketing and trade tolls on 
commodities which do have the security of exchange 
hedging, as against commodities not so handled. This 
competition, in its ease of creation and in its ability 
to readily expand by credit facilities, rests largely 
on the fact that large capital investment is not neces- 
sary, and that banking facilities are readily obtainable 
by any man or firm of proven character. This ready 
credit is the result of years of experience by banks 
that the hedging system provides a minimum of risk. 
Lenders prefer the security of such loans as against 
trades in which the merchant must assume a large 
price fluctuation hazard, besides the ordinary hazard 
of all business. 

“I assume there is general agreement as to this 
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particular service by the hedging security of exchange 
trading, but I put particular emphasis on this, that it 
is not alone the security against a wide change of 
basic price, but also the ability to close contracts for 


_ domestic or foreign sale quickly and with a minimum 


of fluctuation during the process of purchase or sale, 
that maintains the narrow margins in all these trade 
processes.” 


Hedging as a Form of Insurance 


HERBERT HOOVER, in charge of the United 

States Food Administration during the World 
War, testified on Jan. 20, 1921, before this same com- 
mittee, as follows: 

“IT do not understand that the economic value and 
importance of hedging operations has been broucht 
into question at all. I gather from a reading of these 
bills that there is a recognition of the economic im- 
portance of continued hedging operations, and that 
the real object of that legislation is to eliminate wrong- 
ful manipulation. So I do not assume that any discus- 
sion as to the importance of hedging as an economic 
operation is necessary at this time.” 

“Hedging itself, in my own belief, would be worth 
discussion as applicable to other grains not now traded 
in that way. Perhaps such a board might find it 
advisable, because the margin between the farmer and 
the consumer is certainly less in those grains that 
have a free hedging market than it is in those com- 
modities that have no opportunity for such action in 
distribution; in the case of beans, for instance. 

“I do not put it forward as being a proposal to 
be accepted with surety, but if such a marketing board 
were created one of the first things that I should like 
to see it consider is whether it is not advisable to 
establish systematic hedging in the bean market, with 
a view to reducing what are now very wide margins 
between the farmer and the consumer. Hedging, it it 
can be reduced to its legitimate function, is a real 
form of insurance, and all forms of insurance tend 
to minimize the cost of distribution.” 

Mr. Wilson: “May I ask, Mr. Hoover, what has 
been your experience in dealing with produce and 
different kinds of products that are handled on the 
exchange and those that are not handled on any ex- 
change?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I would not want to state it from 
the point of view of experience, as I have never dealt 
in those things. My belief is that those grains that 
have a free hedging market are marketed more efli- 
ciently than those that have not. The margin, for 
instance, between the farmer and the consumer in 
barley, which has not so free a market as wheat or 
corn, is a very much wider margin; and again, the 
margin in beans, which have practically no hedging 
market, is very wide. 

“There are many reasons for that. One of them is 
the necessity for the farmer to have a national price, 
some price that he can see every morning and against 
which he can check his local dealer. 

“The same interest lies with the consumer, that 
he shall have a national price that will be determined 
every day by the ebb and flow of supply and demand 
at some central place. Where a commodity is deal! 
in locally, there is not only a tendency of the local 
buyer to make the price to suit himself, but as there 
is no national price he must make a lower price in 
order to secure himself from the hazards in finding 
market.” 

Turning now to the farmers themselves, we find 
that their large co-operative associations handling grain 
look on hedging in the same way as do the other grain 
interests. A somewhat striking example was afforded 
by the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Association, in the spring of 1917, when future tradinv 
was temporarily suspended on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. These farmers were confronted with two 
alternatives: (1) either buy wheat on a wider margin 
as a hedge; or (2) stop buying wheat altogether. In 
their report on this emergency they said: 

“Our company deemed it advisable to stop buying 
until matters were adjusted. We do not speculate 
and, consequently, refuse to have anything to do with 
any form of speculation. To buy wheat at our ele- 
vators during a time when we had no means of making 
hedging sales would have meant speculating with 


- whatever we purchased, so we stopped buying. After 


a few days of inactivity an arrangement was arrived 
at between the Royal Wheat Commission . . . whereby 
the May and July delivery contracts would be liquidat- 
ed and business for the balance of the season taken 
care of. . . Buying was at once resumed in the 
country.” 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange of St. Paul, a 
farmers’ grain selling agency in the spring wheat belt, 

(Continued on page 236.) 
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A LITTLE LEAVEN 

HE Kansas State Press Association at its annual 

meeting last week unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion decrying current propaganda in the interest of 
fad foods and pledging the organization and the news- 
papers of the state to further the interests of white 
four and its products as the best food. In order that 
the action of the association might not end with the 
declaration of purpose, a special committee, with W. 
Y. Morgan, one of the leading newspaper men and 
politicians of the state, as chairman, was named to 
co-operate with millers’ organizations in keeping the 
subject before Kansas editors. 

The action of Kansas newspapermen closely follows 
that of the state’s physicians, expressed in resolutions 
adopivd by the medical societies of a number of coun- 
ties and of an entire change of policy in the schools 
of numerous cities, particularly in south central Kan- 
sas. One prominent editor, in discussing the effect on 
his p»per’s income from national advertising of food 
fads, said that he proposed that no group of adver- 
tisers should help to run his paper, and that his defi- 
nite purpose was to stand by the cause of good flour, 
both because it was the best food and because it was 
in the interest of the agricultural West. 

All of this revived and friendly interest toward 
flour and bread is the result of efforts by a very new 
and yery small organization created by a group of 
millers of south central Kansas, with the co-operation 
of a few bakers in the same field. It has been the 
intention of the millers backing the movement to keep 
it local until its value could be demonstrated. Already 
it threatens to get out of hand, having reached state- 
wide proportions in less than three months. Newspa- 
pers in the adjoining state of Oklahoma, witnessing the 
popularity of the plan, are interesting themselves in it, 
and express readiness to join forces when desired. 

The Northwestern Miller craves the indulgence of 
its readers for insisting that the time is ripe for nation- 
wide effort to restore the loaf of bread to its former 
place at the head of the table. Too many programs 
for improvement of conditions in milling and baking 
give secondary importance to their relations with the 
public and the consumption of their products. It is 
the most important subject of all. 


No man so wise but may easily err, if he will 
take no other counsel but his own.—Ben Johnson. 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE'S QUESTIONNAIRE 
o-~. questionnaire last week mailed to millers by 
the special committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation appears,eat first glance, to be a somewhat 
formidable document. Much of the statistical data 
tequested undoubtedly is of a character not usually 
compiled by individual millers nor easily available 
from their books of account. It is even likely that 
many millers will be unable to reply to all of the ques- 
tions asked, for the very simple reason that their 
accounts, deemed sufficient for their own needs, do 
not reveal the full truth about their own operations. 

It is not a paradox to say that the milling concern 
which will have the greatest difficulty in completing the 
questionnaire is the one which most needs to do so. 
Even if it should fail in the end to benefit from any 
action taken by the Federation’s committee, it will 
have been more than repaid for its time and labor 
by having made this analysis of its own business. In 
other words, every miller will be the better off for 
having made an honest effort to compile the required 
data even if, thereafter, he does not send it to the 
committee at all but reserves it for his own informa- 
tion and study. 

No other great industry in the country has so little 
information about itself as flour milling. To a very 
considerable degree its present unsatisfactory position 
is due to the fact that so much regarding it has to be 
taken on faith rather than from specific knowledge. 
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‘The other day,’’ said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘‘I showed 
Oswald Ott a piece in 
‘the paper which told 
. how chemical investigators 
| p had worked out ways to 
make more’n two hundred 
things out of jes’ plain 
corn, countin’ in the cobs, shucks, stalks an’ 
everything. Oswald looked the list over 
right careful an’ then let out that, such 
bein’ the case, he couldn’t see jes’ why 
the guv’ment had to bear down on him so 
hard and send revenuers around to smash 
up his lab’ratory back in the hills about 
every so often. ‘What I got to allow,’ 
says Oswald, ‘is it’s a hell of a guv’ment.’ ”’ 











When the present supercommittee of heads of the 
industry’s greatest units met to consider present con- 
ditions, its first conclusion had to be that it had almost 
no data for diagnosis; it had been summoned to pre- 
scribe, but with no means of learning what actually 
ailed its patient. 

Sufficient evidence that full and complete reply to 
the questionnaire is neither impossible nor too difficult 
is afforded by the fact that the greatest concerns in 
the industry,—Washburn Crosby, Pillsbury, Standard 
Milling Co., the Sperry company, and many others, 
with numerous units, a volume of many millions of 
dollars and complicated systems of distribution,—have 
co-operated in preparing the questions and agreed to 
make detailed answers to all questions. This fact is 
also sufficient answer to those millers who habitually 
are reluctant to “give up information about our pri- 
vate business.” 

The questionnaire represents the effort of the com- 
mittee to discover certain truths about flour milling, 
to learn, if it is possible to learn, exactly why milling 
is not prospering to the same degree as other lines 
of industry, to replace supposition with facts, to pro- 
vide a chart for guidance rather than depend, as here- 
tofore, upon dead reckoning. There is every reason, 
including that of his own selfish interest, why every 
miller should fill out the committee’s questionnaire as 
fully and explicitly as possible, There is not one suf- 
ficient reason why any miller should refuse to make 
an honest attempt to do so. 


SAFETY IN GOLD EXPORTS 

CCORDING to Edwin Walter Kammerer, profes- 
sor of economics at Princeton University, the 
United States can export a round billion dollars of its 
present stock of four and a half billion dollars of 
gold, and not only suffer no ill effects but actually be 
in more secure financial position, Professor Kam- 
merer’s opinion generally is supported by other au- 
thorities, directly disputing widely expressed fears that 
recent heavy exports of gold constitute a danger to 

the present high degree of national prosperity. 
Beginning with 1913, when this country’s stock of 
gold was approximately two billion dollars, the supply 
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increased almost without interruption until it reached 
the enormous present total of nearly one half the 
world’s entire supply, a billion dollars more than the 
entire gold stocks of Europe and Japan combined. 
So huge a store has all along been tremendously in 
excess of our monetary requirements. Uncontrolled 
or unwisely controlled, it would long ago have created 
a price inflation in this country beyond anything in 
economic history. 

Fortunately, the Federal Reserve banking system— 
which seems, as it comes more into the perspective 
of history, to have been a gift from on High—enabled 
the government and financial institutions of the United 
States so to treat this unwanted gold supply that it 
has at no time created a price inflation measurably 
beyond reasonable reflexes from the war years. It 
has been so handled that at least a third of it has been 
set aside, virtually impounded and incommunicado, 
awaiting the time when it could again flow out to meet 
the requirements of those countries which, from time 
to time, find it possible to restore their monetary 
systems to a gold basis. 

Thus are the prophets of doom again undone. The 
present movement, although at a rate which would 
have created wholly justifiable fears under other con- 
ditions, is really only restoration of a gold equilibrium 
disturbed by the United States’ undesired accumula- 
tion of the lion’s share of the world’s store of this 
precious metal, The sooner this equilibrium is restored 
by present orderly methods the sooner will this coun- 
try be relieved of an unwelcome burden and the safer 
will it be against the inflation which has for many 
years been a constant threat to its economic wellbeing. 


* * * 


“In every rank, great or small, 
’Tis industry supports us all.” 
Gray. 
. * . 


THE CASE OF CITRUS FRUITS 

N twenty years of consistent advertising of citrus 

fruits, California growers have spent approximately 
nfne million dollars. The cost of last year’s campaign 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange averaged 
one cent per year per consumer reached, and repre- 
sented a trifle less than two fifths of a cent per dozen 
on all “Sunkist” fruits marketed. The percentage of 
increase in the consumption of oranges and grapefruit 
in the past fifteen years was five times as great as 
the percentage of increase in the country’s population. 

In the same period the consumption of flour has 
decreased approximately one bushel per person. The 
comparable result is that, while the citrus fruit in- 
dustry has secured an increased percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar, expanded its volume and augmented 
its profits, the milling industry has endeavored to over- 
come the evils of declining consumption by efforts to 
force the market to take more flour than it can con- 
sume, 

Barely twenty-five years ago a loaf of bread was a 
loaf of bread and an orange was a luxury, chiefly 
associated with Christmas, Today a loaf of bread con- 
tinues to be a loaf of bread, but the orange has stepped 
up even with it and claimed place as its peer on the 
tables of all but the very poor. How much of this 
change would have come about without any effort in 
behalf of oranges cannot, of course, be measured. 
Dietary changes have resulted largely from increased 
income and a higher standard of living. Yet it is to 
be noted that those foods have gained most which have 
had greatest group effort back of them, and those 
have lost most which have done least for their own 
cause, ‘ 

There is, in this story of citrus fruits and in the 
whole record of@ietary changes, not one fact support- 
ing the theory that nothing can be done about the rate 
of bread consumption. One or two cents per barrel on 
flour, a small fraction of the tax paid by citrus fruits, 
would yet restore flour and its products to their for- 
mer place at the head of the table. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business is dull, and buyers appear to be entering 
the market only when forced to replenish depleted stocks. While inquiry has been 
slightly better since the holidays, the anticipated increase in buying has not ma- 
terialized. The recent advance in wheat 
premiums seems to have been the chief 
deterrent to new business. One inter- 
esting trend in what is otherwise a dis- 
couraging situation is the call-for high- 
er grade flours by bakers, particularly 
the larger users. This is in line with 
the policy announced by the Continental 
Baking Corporation several months ago. 

Export Trade——Exporting mills al- 
so report business as dull, though some 
improvement is noted in Cuba. Europe 
is buying very little, and inquiry is 
light. European price views are far 
out of line with quotations from American mills. 

Production—Shipping directions, in the main, are satisfactory, but there is 
still a good deal of delinquent flour on mill books. A few mills are unable to ar- 
range plant schedules for more than a day or two ahead, but others are running 
near to capacity. The average percentage of capacity in operation for all mills 
is well above 50, and shows a slight improvement over the same period of last year. 

Flour Prices——Complaint of exceedingly low price offers is heard, particularly 
among northwestern mills. Nominal quotations are approximately unchanged from 
a week ago. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues strong, with prices firm at the level 
of a week ago, and some quotations slightly higher. Mills in the principal centers 
are as a rule out of the market for January and February shipment, except in 
mixed cars. Offerings from country mills in most sections are insignificant. Cur- 
rent demand is largely centered on bran and standard middlings, but buyers show 
a disposition to contract for heavier feeds for deferred delivery, provided they 
can buy at present prices. The spread between standard and flour middlings has 
narrowed materially. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, EneG., Jan. 17.—(Special Cable)—Imported flour trade is inactive and 
depressed. Apparently it is impossible to interest buyers. No business is being 
done in spot or forward shipment, although importers are offering spot flour at 
attractive prices. Except for Australian patents, prices are unchanged from a week 
ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 6d@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.73 
@6.90 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 
($6.48 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 9d ($6.76 bbl), Australian patents 35s 
6d ($6.05 bbl), American low grades 37s 6d ($4.69 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 
($4.26 bbl), home milled straight run 37s, c.i.f. ($6.31 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Practically no business is being done in imported flour either on 
spot or for forward shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 6d@ 
39s per 280 lbs ($6.56@6.65 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 9d ($6.25 bbl), 
American soft winter patenis 39s 6d ($6.76 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 6d 
($6.56 bbl), Australian patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American low grades 27s@29s 6d 
($4.60@5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Imported flour sales are limited, buyers restricting their purchases 
to flour for immediate needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 36s 6d 
@3i%s per 280 lbs ($6.22@6.31 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d@38s ($6.39@6.48 
bbl), American soft winters 40@42s ($6.82@7.16 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d 
($6.22 bbl). 

Belfast.—Trade is very restricted. Spot flour sales are possible only at low 
prices, and no business is being done for forward shipment. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 39s@39s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.65@6.68 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.65 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 39s 6d@40s ($6.73@6.82 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.82 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Forward purchasing is at a standstill. Flour stocks are large, 
but deliveries to consumers are very slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $7.05@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.25@6.59 bbl), Kansas top’ patents $7.30@7.70 
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($6.50@6.85 bbl), Kansas straights $6.90@7.20 ($6.13@641 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7 ($6.23 bbl), Belgian patents $6.70 ($5.94 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Consumers are well stocked. Deliveries on old contracts are sloy, 
and fresh sales are limited. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7,39 
@7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.50@6.68 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@7.80 ($6.68@6.94 
bbl), Kansas export patents $7.45@7.85 ($6.62@6.97 bbl), English patents $7.29 
@8.15 ($6.41@7.24 bbl), home milled $10.10@10.15 ($8.99@9.02 bbl), rye flour 
$8.50@9.05 ($7.50@8.04 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Some attractive offers of American flour have resulted in fair 
sales. It is difficult to sell good quality Canadian at mills’ asking prices. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@7.95 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.07 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $7.25@7.75 ($6.44@6.88 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.25@7.80 (36.44 
@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo—Home milled flour dominates the market, and buyers of the imported 
product are filling their immediate needs only. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $7.95 per 100 kilos ($7.06 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.30@7.40 ($6.50 
@6.59 bbl); Kansas top patents $7.75@7.95 ($6.88@7.06 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents $7.30@7.55 ($6.50@6.72 bbl), German rye flour $6.70@6.87 ($5.94@6.04 bbl), 
Minnesota top patents $8.05@8.15 ($7.15@7.24 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market continues quiet and steady. 

vails in Liverpool. 


A similar situation pre- 


MILLFEED 

Demand for feedstuffs is active in London at advanced prices. 
at £8 5s ton, and middlings £8 12s 6d, ex-mill; Plate pollards, afloat £7 125 6d, 
January shipment £7 5s. In Liverpool, demand for low grades is improvin: and 
some sales of American clear have been made at 27s@28s 6d. There is also some 
demand for Argentine offerings. The Belfast market is firm, with a good cand 
for bran at £9 10s@£10 15s. 


Bran is «ioted 


OIL CAKE 
Cake is in active demand in London, with supplies scarce. 
seed cake is quoted at £8 2s 6d, ex-mill; 


Home made c«tton- 
Egyptian made, £7 12s 6d, ex-shij). In 


Liverpool, linseed cake is firm, with business limited. The American produc: sold 
recently at £11 12s 6d, and Argentine at £11 5s. Cottonseed meal is quiet, A meri- 
can being offered at £12 10s. 
OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is quiet and steady in London. Scottish meal and continental rolled 


oats are unchanged from a week ago at 48s 6d, ex-mill, and 40s, c.i.f., respect ively. 
American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 46s, and meal at 45s 3d. ‘here 
is a firmer tendency noted in Irish rolled oats at Belfast. Prices, however, are un- 
changed, rolled oats being quoted at 45s, and meal at 39s, delivered. Americai and 
Canadian offerings are not competitive. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 


The following table shows the percen 
of activity of mills at various points 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 


tages 
The 














figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output wh: n op- 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six yet per week: 
NORTHWEST— Jan. 15 Jan. 16 NORTHWEST— an. 15 Jan. 16 
Jan.14 Jan.7 1927 1926 Jan. 14 Jan. : 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...272,713 248,238 189,512 254,659 Minneapolis ...... 59 54 41 49 
Duluth-Superior 23,600 13,665 17,160 22,285 Duluth-Superior .. 64 37 46 60 
Outside mills*..176,742 195,715 216,212 239,448 Outside mills* .... 55 48 49 56 
Totals ....478,055 457,618 422,884 516,392 Average ..... 58 61 45 2 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...164,256 163,425 129,258 109,693 Kaneas City ...... 83 83 73 72 
Wichita ....... 32,182 29,459 39,041 25,447 WIND ccvinecdecs 51 47 62 40 
eee 37,296 31,663 28,843 24,718 Pee 80 68 76 55 
St. Joseph .... 26,467 22,552 27,444 24,036 St. Joseph ....... 55 47 57 50 
Omaha ....... 20,267 20,859 20,686 21,854 ee rr 74 76 75 80 
Outside millst.. 183,018 172,359 234,861 196,114 Outside millst ... 53 52 69 53 
Totals . -463,486 440,317 480,133 401,862 Average ..... 64 61 68 57 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 29,800 22,100 28,600 28,100 We, Ee csv sciies 36 47 44 
Outsidet +. 47,800 49,400 47,400 45,900 Outsidet ....... 5} 57 54 53 
Central States{. 93,052 72,464 25,415 21,900 Central Statesf ... 6 52 56 53 
Southeast ..... 0,016 69,059 97,033 104,799 Southeast ........ 9 52 62 66 
Totals - - 260,668 213,023 198,448 200,699 Average ..... 59 51 60 58 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 18,602 19,931 18,232 28,264 Portiane ..hcciee. 30 32 29 45 
Seattle ........ 28,381 18,824 22,461 27,805 DRTEED cswsenceses 50 40 48 53 
Tacoma:....... 36,608 33,783 29,953 26,242 TACOMA ..iccsices 64 59 53 46 
Totals . 78,591 72,538 70,646 82,311 Average ..... 47 44 43 48 
Buffalo ........221,858 205,909 167,617 189,725 Buffalo ......ie0%. 87 86 70 80 
Chicage ....... 37,000 34,000 33,000 35,000 CRIESS ccc ccseves 92 85 2 88 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and D» uth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Loui 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 17. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent........... $6.75@ 7.40 87.45 7.00 8....Qivce $6.75@ 7.25 $7 
Spring standard patent 6.45@ 7.00 7.80@ 7.60 wr. PET 6.50@ 7.00 Pp 
Spring first clear ........... 5.75@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.25 Pee 5.75@ 6.25 6. 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.50@ 7.25 ee. ae 6.95 @' 7.25 6.60@ 7.10 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.90@ 6.45 Pe 6.35@. 7.10 6.00@ 6.40 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.40@ 5.75 oe 4.80@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.75 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.25@ 6.90 le --@. : 6.50@ 7.00 we 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.60@ 6.10 Fe :-@. 5.60@ 6.25 os 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.25@ 5.50 wrt, fer os ae 5.25@ 5.60 es 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.80@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.80 ot Buccs Se@sii. 6. 
Mye Hour, GACH ..ccccecccese 4.00@ 4.40 4.20@ 4.30 -@.... -@. 5. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle ‘on Premstens 
Family patent ..$7.50@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.40 eae $....@ 8.00@ 8.25 
Strait 2. ccccce 5.15@ 5.70 ops oO! ccue Dakota ........ 7.75@ 8.36 8.75@ 9.00 
CREM vccccvces 5.30@ 5.85 cone cece Montana ....... 6.85@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.80 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 19 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNash. lle_ 
-50@ 7.60 $7.35@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.65 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.80 $7.75 @ 29 
25@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ ‘7.60 7.40@ 8.20 wee 7.30 0600 @ . 
25@ 6.30 6.70@ 6.85 re, rr 6.75@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.35 ee eee ieee : 
oa Bee 7.10@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.75 6.70@ 7.80 7.20@ 7.60 7.25G 75 
»-@.. 6.65@ 7.15 6.80@ 7.05 7.15@ 7.40 oo@ cee 6.80@ 7.20 s000@ 
--@.. 000 eae ooen Qe ose opus 6 eM sees ++-@. --@ .* 
we@es AA 6.85@ 7.10 v0 0 @ vee. 6.70@ 7.70 6.75@ 7.30 8.50@ 5.75 
--@. 6.25@ 6.50 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.15@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.70 6.40@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 
oo @an ee eve cove ewes we Seve 6.15@ 6.60 60s @eces 6.25@ 9 
25@ 6. 30 6.20@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.70 <a --@ 
25@ 5.35 a ove 4.85@ 5.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.20 --@. -@.--- 
Toronto hedee | Toronto ¢ewinni: eg 
Spring top patent]....$ $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ........... : 
Spring second patent @8.05 Ontario 90% pats.t.$5. aes. 40 





Spring first clearf ... ; - @7.05 Ontario exports§ 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand Peta §140-Ib “jute es. 
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EARNEST 


BY HARVEY E. YANTIS 





EASY TO DIGEST 

GomME dietitians say that hot mince pie 

is not necessarily indigestible—if the 
digestive apparatus is functioning nor- 
mally. Yes, it is not necessary not to 
digest hot mince pie. The best pro- 
cedure after eating a double portion is 
to relax on a lounge and close the eyes 
as in slumber. The airplane crashing 
through the window will zoom over the 
forehead in time to avoid the elephant 
entering from the music room, where the 
guns roar as the jazz orchestra glides 
melodiously over the rushing cataract 
and settles gently on the wasps’ nest de- 
spite the patriotic protestations of the 
senator from North Virginia. Upon 
waking, resume the daily tasks as if 
nothing had happened. It is not neces- 
sary to suffer—Los Angeles Times. 


+ + 


Oh, well,. sometimes the 
steak will have the same effect. 


> + 
IN DEFENSE 


On what heroic stuff was fed 
The men of Plymouth Rock? 

No common meat, no paltry bread 
Could rear that gallant stock. 

The food that heartened them to dare, 
With stern unflinching eye, 

To run the redskin out of there 
Was good old hot mince pie. 


Who felled the forest from the land 
With unabating zest, 

And made the U. S. A. expand 
‘Across the rolling West? 

The men who always took along 
An adequate supply 

Of spirits, sometimes rather strong— 
And good old hot mince pie. 


tenderest 


Let diet quacks the dish decry, 
That feeds a mighty brood, 

And say that noble hot mince pie 
Was never fit for food; 

And then remember, ere too late, 
The fourth day of July, 

Which we might never celebrate 
Except for hot mince pie. 


> + 
On the basis of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report to the Senate con- 
cerning bread and flour prices, perhaps 
Capper, or Tincher, or McNary, or 
Haugen, will be altruistic enough to 
frame a bill for the governmental relief 
of millers. 

>+ + 


The commission observed “abundant 
potential competition” in the flour mill- 
ing industry, but stated there were “fre- 
quent efforts to limit production among 
millers and understandings to sell at a 
profit.” In view of the fact the findings 
revealed that millers receive only four 
tenths of a cent for supplying the princi- 
pal ingredient of a pound loaf, it seems 
probable that if the “abundant potential 
competition” ever becomes a reality, the 
millers will be paying the bakers to use 
their flour. 

> + 


Why Dark Bread Is Popular 
One of the Los Angeles professional 
food faddists who claim that diet is re- 
sponsible for everything recently advo- 
cated the eating of brown bread without 
butter for “stimulation of the love 


forces,” 
+ + 
Following the same line of logie, we 
seem to recall that the spread of the di- 
vorce evil and the whole wheat bread 
régime developed at about the same time. 
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ESTIMATE OF WORLD WHEAT 
PRODUCTION IN PAST YEAR 


Wasuincton, D. C.—World wheat 
Production for 1927, exclusive of Russia 
and China, is estimated at 3,549,000,000 

» an increase of 3.7 per cent over pro- 
duction in 1926. This estimate is made 


up of actual production reports totaling 
8,428,000,000 bus for 40 countries which 
last year produced over 96 per cent of 
the estimated world crop, on estimates 
based on acreage and condition reports 
for other countries reporting acreage, 
and on the assumption of an average 
crop in remaining countries. Stocks of 
old wheat as of July 1, 1927, were esti- 
mated at 349,000,000 bus, about 58,000,- 
000 greater than last year, making a to- 
tal wheat supply for 1927-28 about 163,- 
000,000 greater than for 1926-27. 


ow mw? 


OKLAHOMA CROP CONDITIONS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia. — Winter 
grains, including wheat, rye and barley, 
were damaged to some extent by the se- 
verely cold weather prevailing the first 
week of 1928. Wheat is dormant, and 
the condition of the crop is generally 
poor to fair over the entire state, with 
the western area needing moisture. 
Drouth conditions continue in the north- 
western section. The eastern part of 
the state reports scattered rains and de- 
ficient sunshine. 

2 2 2) 
PROSPECTS IN WASHINGTON 

Spokane, Wasu.—The prospect for 
fall grain has never been better in the 
Big Bend country, according to Stephen 
Higgins, manager of the Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse, Hartline, Wash. 

“Moisture has penetrated the ground 
for three to four feet in plowed ground, 
the deepest at this season for 15 years,” 
Mr. Higgins said. “The appearance of 
the fall wheat is assuring. It is better 
than it has been at the same period for 
several years.” 


BULGARIAN WINTER GRAINS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—The area sown to 
winter grains for the 1928 harvest in 
Bulgaria is increased over that for 1927, 
according to a cable to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, from the Inter- 
national Institute of ‘Agriculture at 
Rome. The area sown to wheat is esti- 
mated at 2,804,000 acres, rye 452,000 and 
barley 470,000. 
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PURITY BAKERIES’ EARNINGS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation and its subsidiaries 
earned $8 per share on its class B stock 
in the year ended Dec. 31, 1927, com- 
pared with $5.84 during 1926. These 
earnings are figured after allowing for 
the participation of the class A stock. 
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NEW POULTRY FEED BULLETINS 


New bulletins are coming out contin- 
ually which are of value to the feed 
miller and the feed dealer. Two recently 
have been offered by experiment stations 
which are worthy of notice. The Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, is offering Bulletin 279 on 
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“Commercial Feedingstuffs in. Kentucky 
in 1926,” which contains an analysis of 
various feeds, with advice as to their 
value in the ration: The Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
has released a bulletin, “Feeding Market 
Egg Layers for Winter Production,” 
which contains valuable suggestions for 
feeding. Rations are given and a daily 
program outlined. 

Both bulletins may be secured by writ- 
ing the experiment stations. 

Cw wD 


MR. SHODA, JAPANESE MILL 
HEAD, CONSIDERS EXPORTS 


Toxyo, Japan.—Despite the spring 
panic of last year, flour business in 
Japan was fairly satisfactory in 1927, 
Teiichiro Shoda, president of the Nisshin 
Saifun Kaisha, recently told a represen- 
tative of The Northwestern Miller. He 
was of the opinion that world prices were 
likely to rise this year, and said that 
Japanese flour would be affected by this 
tendency, if there were no particular 
factors at home to push down the price. 

Japanese flour manufacturers are be- 
ginning to base their business profit, not 
on home wheat but on foreign wheat 
price, Mr. Shoda said, and, under the 
circumstances, the advance of the foreign 
wheat. price naturally will result in the 
rise of the Japanese flour price. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the flour consump- 
tion in Japan proper has been showing 
a gain of between 8 and 10 per cent 
yearly and reached more than 39,000,000 
47-lb bags in 1927.. Mr. Shoda said 
that the rate of increase in consumption 
for 1928 may drop, if the flour price 
rises, but in that event flour companies 
will concentrate their energy on export- 
ing. 

Referring to export trade, Mr. Shoda 
said Japanese flour had established a 
firm foothold in China against American 
and Canadian flour, ands in the South 
Seas against Australian flour. He said 
that exports of Japanese flour for 1926 
were carried on a line of dumping, but in 
1927 the companies concerned made a 
profit. 

M. Marvyama: 
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1927 OAT CROP IN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man.—The oats crop in 
western Canada in 1927 was relatively a 
poor one. Inspection figures to the end 
of 1927 showed only some 10,727,780 bus 
of all grades, bringing an approximate 
return of $5,955,154, or a price of 50c 
bu on an average. 
io 2 2) 
MONTREAL BAKER KILLED 
Montreat, Qvur.—Ernest Beaudry, 
aged 57, employed in the bakery of Pat- 
rick Boileau, 8109. Boyer Street, Mont- 
real, was killed last week when he was 
caught in an electric mixer while working 
alone in the shop. % 


‘ 
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Baking Tests Show Best Flour for Pretzels 


AKING tests of pretzels, using 

flours made from different classes 

of wheat, have been made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

These show that flours of high protein 
content have a tendency to produce pret- 
zels of hard and flinty texture. Those 
of extremely low protein content cause 
trouble in the rolling machines, and pro- 
duce a poorer shape and size of product. 
Clear flours used alone tend to produce 
pretzels of poor outside and inside color, 
inferior taste, and uncertain keeping 
quality. 

The baker who would produce high 
quality products must select a flour suit- 
able for that purpose, according to the 
bureau. He must know the specifications 
of such a flour. The attention of millers 
is also called to the importance of fur- 
nishing bakers with flour of suitable 
quality for the purpose intended, or of 
selling their flour for the purpose for 
which it is best adapted. 

Sound flours of both straight and pat- 
ent grades, containing from 8 to 10.5 per 








cent of protein and not over 0.50 per 
cent ash, were found to be best for 
pretzel making. A satisfactory pretzel 
flour can be made by blending hard 
wheat flours and soft wheat flours of 
high and low protein content, or by using 
a patent or straight flour with a small 
percentage of a clear. Chemical compo- 
sition, although not an infallible indi- 
cator of quality, is useful for guidance 
in the selection of suitable flours for 
pretzel making purposes and in the 
blending of flours of different composi- 
tion. . 

The pretzel industry. is reported to 
have increased in recent years, more than 
27,000,000 Ibs pretzels, having a value of 
nearly $5,000,000, being manufactured 
annually in the United States. Pennsyl- 
vania leads in this production, and ap- 
pears to have been the first North Amer- 
ican home of the pretzel. From here its 
manufacture has spread from coast to 
coast, principally in the northern half of 
the United States. 

Results. of the department’s pretzel 
study have ‘been published in a bulletin, 
“Flour for Pretzels.” ’ 
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JAPANESE FLOUR TRADE 
IN PAST YEAR REVIEWED 


Toxyo, Japan. — Business depression, 
cheap rice price, the abortive merger of 
the Nippon Seifun Kaisha and Nisshin 
Seifun Kaisha, the failure of Suzuki 
Shoten, which played an important part 
in the wheat and flour trade, and the en- 
forcement of an extensive production re- 
striction featured Japanese flour circles 
for 1927. 

The relief of the Nippon Seifun Kaisha 
from its financial predicament by the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and the financial 
and business co-operation of the Nisshin 
Seifun Kaisha and the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha also were outstanding features 
of the year. This meant that Japanese 
flour circles were placed under control of 
Japan’s two largest business corpora- 
tions, the Mitsuis and the Mitsubishis. 

Demand for wheat flour in Japan in 
recent years has become general, emerg- 
ing from a limited sphere in which it is 
demanded as material for udon, Jap- 
anese macaroni, and hiyamugi, an indis- 
pensable Japanese article of diet during 
summer, to a wider field of demand for 
bread making and other purposes. In 
the consumption and supply Japanese 
flour circles have come to escape from a 
great seasonal change, and, consequent- 
ly, the market quotation of flour here 
has come to assume continental tendency. 
But still the crop condition of rice, the 
main foodstuff for Japanese, and the 
price tendency of wheat, have something 
to do with the status of flour. 

This business in Japan for 1927 showed 
a slight improvement over 1926. In Jan- 
uary the price was weak, affected by the 
low rice price. The spring panic gave 
it no serious blow. Subsequent price 
improvement was due to the rise of the 
future rice price. 

Judging from the prevailing produc- 
tive capacity of 42,135 bbls for 1927, it 
may rise to 48,500 this year, or 53,000,- 
000 50-lb bags. While no great promise 
is made on the future demand at home, 
a great deal is expected from the ex- 
port trade this year, because Japanese 
flour mills are exporting 40 per cent and 
supplying 60 per cent at home out of 
their total production. Exports this 
year are expected to total 18,000,000 
47-lb bags. 

M. Maruyama. 
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OHIO WHEAT ACREAGE 

Totevo, Onto.—C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician, has issued his first esti- 
mate of wheat acreage in Ohio for the 
coming crop. He says it is the largest 
since 1923, and estimates it at 2,324,000, 
compared with 1,660,000 last year, an 
increase of 40 per cent and a condition 
of 96 against 66 last year, with a five- 
year average of 85. The condition is 
good, in spite of snow protection so far 
this winter, and is believed to be more 
promising than in other soft wheat 
states. 

2 2 2) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S WINTER GRAIN 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The area sown to 

winter wheat for the 1928 harvest in 
Czechoslovakia is estimated at 1,464,000 
acres and rye at 1,997,000, according to a 
cable to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The area sown to wheat has 
been increased slightly, compared with 
last year, but rye has been decreased. 

Cw wD 

THAWING IN KANSAS 

Atcuison, Kansas.—Warm weather in 
this section has started thawing, which 
will be very injurious to the wheat crop 
if there is a sudden change to freezing 
temperature before a snow covering is 
provided, 
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Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending Jan. 14, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 6 4 270 220 
Kansas City... 13 15 166 171 
Chicago ...... 266 205 118 152 ee T 
New York .... 261 255 84 50 336 312 
Philadelphia . 45 35 39 $3 121 153 
Baltimore .... 22 26 6 12 ‘* ee 
Boston ....... 24 27 12 9 
Milwaukee ... 30 18 1 J 


asi. . 2 2 Co 8 
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FEDERATION MAILS ITS 
QUESTIONNAIRE FORMS 


Sydney Anderson, Chairman of Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, States the Great Need 
of the Requested Information 


Writing to millers of the United States 
as chairman of the special committee on 
reorganization of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Federation, has distributed ques- 
tionnaire blanks calling for the informa- 
tion needed as a basis for the commit- 
tee’s work. He says: 

“This bulletin is not just a matter of 
form, and the questionnaire which ac- 
companies it is not ‘just another ques- 
tionnaire’. to be deposited in the waste 
basket or other convenient receptacle. 
It is an effort to secure vital informa- 
tion as interesting and useful to the in- 
dividual elements which compose the in- 
dustry as it will be to the industry as a 
whole. 

“Everybody knows that conditions in 
the milling industry since the World 
War have been unsatisfactory, that the 
profits realized have fluctuated widely 
from year to year, and during most of 
the time have not been commensurate 
with the managerial ability required, in- 
vestment involved or the risks under- 
taken. 

“During this period tremendous shifts 
have taken place in the industry. Large 
number of small mills have gone out of 
business. Many milling plants have been 
relocated to take advantage of changes 
in the production of raw material and in 
the freight rate structure. In some in- 
stances the purchasing of the product 
has been concentrated, resulting in 
marked changes in distribution and the 
profits realized from different classes of 
business. Important changes have taken 
place in the economic status and social 
habits of consumers. All of these have 
directly affected the merchandising prac- 
tices and the profits of the milling busi- 
ness. 

“Recognizing the importance of these 
happenings and the necessity of doing 
something to better understand them and 
to conform the practices and policies of 
the industry to them, the Federation, at 
its last meeting, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the con- 
dition of the industry and to suggest 
general procedures, as well as to recom- 
mend individual policies to its constitu- 
ent membership. A list of the members 
of the committee appears on the cover 
page of the questionnaire. The person- 
nel should inspire confidence. 

The committee has had two meetings. 
At these meetings the widest range of 
suggestions was considered. Some of 
these appeared to be illegal and some of 
them impractical; others appeared to 
have possibilities of merit, providing the 
facts upon which definite plans and rec- 
ommendations could be based were ob- 
tained. It early appeared that while the 
general trends in the industry were 
known and understood the committee did 
not have the specific information upon 
which to predicate concrete plans or defi- 
nite recommendations. 

“It was suggested that a questionnaire 
be prepared with a view of securing this 
information from the industry. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the Federation spent 
nearly a month in working out the details 
of the questionnaire, and the committee 
spent several days in passing upon every 
detail of it. The result of these joint 
labors accompanies this bulletin. 

“The committee realized that the mem- 
bers of the industry could not be expect- 
ed to furnish the intimate and detailed 
information requested in the question- 
naire unless the committee itself set an 
example. The committee therefore not 
only considered the questionnaire in de- 
tail, and the amount of work involved 
in answering each question, but the in- 
dividual members of the committee, on 
behalf of their companies, have agreed to 
furnish the information asked for. With 
this example before it, members of the 
industry should be willing to co-operate 
by. promptly filling out and returning 
the questionnaire. 

“The questionnaire itself, when taken 
step by step, is simple, and the task of 
filling in the data relatively easy. The 


information. 
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assembly and compilation of the data 
will require careful thought and the ex- 
penditure of considerable time and ef- 
fort, but I am ‘sure its value and the 
results to the mills as well as to the com- 
mittee and the industry as a whole will 
fully justify the work involved. 

“The information secured by the ques- 
tionnaire will be held strictly confidential 
and will be compiled in such a manner 
as to preclude any possible disclosure 
of the figures of any individual mill. No 
member of the committee or other mem- 
ber of the industry will see any of the 
reports or the individual figures submit- 
ted, The reports when tabulated will 
be returned to the mills furnishing them. 
Copies of the questionnaire are inclosed 
for the convenience of the mills in mak- 
ing duplicates for their own files. Re- 
ports are desired from nonmembers as 
well as members of the Federation. 

“The results of the questionnaire will 
not merely be turned over to the com- 
mittee for its deliberations, but will be 
compiled in such a manner as to be most 
useful to the mills contributing it and 
disseminated to them for their use and 
The information will be 
segregated and compiled, so far as _ this 
can be done without disclosure of the 
identity of the figures of any mill, by 
milling centers, by states, by milling re- 
gions, and for the country as a whole, 
as well as by different sizes and classes 
of mills. It will be compiled for spring 
wheat mills, winter wheat mills and for 


soft wheat mills, so far as this can be 


done. 
“When thus compiled and disseminat- 


ed, it will enable the individual mill to 


know how its profits compare with those 


of other mills ‘similarly situated, what 
classes of business have’ been profitable, 
whether the margins and volume of 
business in these classes have been in- 
creasing or diminishing, whether these 
margins are reflected in profits, or dissi- 
pated in speculation and expense. It 
will furnish an answer to the long-moot- 
ed question of whether there is a definite 
relationship between expense and rate of 
operation, and between profits and rate 
of operation. 

“With: this information not only will 
the committee be better able to develop 
plans and recommend policies, but the 
individual mill will also be better able to 
conform its merchandising policy to the 
new trends and conditions of the in- 
dustry. 

“Men and businesses grow and prosper 
as they increase in knowledge and ex- 
perience. The injunction, ‘Know Thy- 
self, is as applicable to businesses and 
industries as it is to individuals. ‘With- 
out self-knowledge no individual can be 
master of himself or his destiny, no busi- 
ness can be well managed and profitable, 
and no industry can be self-controlled 
and prosperous. 

“The committee and the executive of- 
ficers of the Federation will do their 
part to secure and compile the informa- 
tion upon which an increased measure 
of self-government and prosperity in the 
milling industry is dependent. Will you 
do yours?” 

x0 ww? 


The grand total of Canadian trade 
for the 12 months ended Aug. 31 was 
$2,331,000,000, compared with $2,814,000,- 
000 for the previous year. 
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international Newsreel Photo. 


GREAT damage was. done in England by the recent floods that followed a 
record snowfall. As may be seen in the above picture, showing a baker at 
Moulsey, near Loudon, delivering his bread by rowboat, much difficulty was ex- 


perienced in the distribution of foodstuffs. 
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PAYMENT TO FARM 
ELEVATORS IS SOUGHT 


Senator Shipstead of Minnesota Introduce 
Resolution Calling for Settlement of 
Alleged Debt of $1,000,000 


Hendrik Shipstead, senator from Min. 
nesota, recently introduced a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President of the 
United States to ascertain the amount 
owed to farmer elevators by the United 
States Grain Corporation and to pay this 
debt, estimated at about $1,000,000, out 
of funds of the corporation in the United 
States Treasury or otherwise unappro- 
priated. 

In 1917 and 1918 Congress enacted 
the national defense act by whic! the 
President was authorized to take over 


the control of foodstuffs. It fired a 
guaranteed price for wheat, and ai:thor- 
ized him to create an agency to carry 
out the purpose of the act. The U nited 


States Grain Corporation subseq) ently 
was authorized to contract for wh: xt at 
the guaranteed price, and to mak« rea- 


sonable compensation for han iling, 
transportation and insurance. 
Elevator owners, in purchasin,y this 
wheat, deducted from such guar: \teed 
price the common charge for intere.' and 
insurance. This charge varied in «' ffer- 
ent parts of the country from to to 


five cents per bushel. Producers 0 ject- 
ed to the deduction of these am \unts 
from the guaranteed price, justly «!aim- 
ing that the price as fixed by th: gov- 
ernment was the price due the pro: ucer. 
Elevator owners felt that they ouzit to 
be reimbursed for insurance and in(erest 
paid on borrowed money. 

A conference was held at Far:o in 
July, 1919, and it was agreed that ii ele- 
vator owners would pay to produce’s the 
full guaranteed price, the governinent, 
through the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, would pay to the elevator owners, 
by way of recompense, 7-20¢ bu for each 
bushel that they were compelled to retain 


in their respective elevators at the end 
of each week, after they had mace an 
honest effort to obtain cars for use in 


shipment of the grain then in their ele- 
vators, and had been unable to do so. 

It is claimed that farmer elevators 
have never been reimbursed, and Mr. 
Shipstead’s resolution is an attempt to 
effect payment of this debt. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT 
FARGO, N. D., IS PROPOSED 


Minneapous, Minn.—Erection of 4 
terminal elevator at Fargo was recom- 
mended last week to the state legislature 
by A. G. Sorlie, governor of North Da- 
kota. The proposal was rejected by that 
body. Governor Sorlie declared tha! the 
people of the state desired such a ter- 
minal elevator, and that the legisl:tors 
would feel the effect of their action at 
the next election. 

Regarding the state mill at Grand 
Forks, Governor Sorlie declared tha! the 
senate fact finding committee had ob- 
tained its information from prejudiced 
sources. He submitted figures shov ing 
that there had been an operating profit 
in the mill and elevator plant in 192 of 
$160,206, and $217,632 for the perio. of 
his administration, not taking into ac- 
count interest and depreciation. 

Later in the week the governor °p- 


peared before a joint committee oi ‘he 
legislature and demanded exoner® ion 
from charges which he said had ‘en 
made against him and the state mill 1 .n- 
agement. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN ; 
MEETINGS IN SOUTHW! 51 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—District No. of 
the Association of Operative Millers‘! 
meet at El Reno, Okla., Jan. 21. A‘'°T 
the meeting, a banquet is to be given ‘Il 
visiting millers by August W. Klopf, '- 
perintendent of the Canadian Mill & F'e- 
vator Co., in celebration of his fifti ‘h 
wedding anniversary. 

District No. 2 plans to meet Feb. |! 
at the Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City. A‘t- 
er the customary noon luncheon, an op? 
discussion will be held. 
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GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE 
HEADS SUGAR TRADE 


New York Flour Salesman Selected for Im- 
portant Position by Newly Organized 
Sugar Institute of the United States 


New York, N. Y.—George A. Zabris- 
kie, who for many years represented the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in New York, 
though during the last year having re- 
linquished active control of the New 
York office of this concern, has just 
been selected by the recently organized 
Sugar Institute of the United States to 
become head of the sugar industry. A\l- 
though he could have practically named 
his own salary, he takes the position ab- 
solutely without pay, as he feels he owes 
something to the sugar trade because of 
its excellent co-operation during the war 
period. 

In this new capacity Mr. Zabriskie’s 
duties will be similar to those of Will 
Hays in motion pictures, Augustus 
Thomas in the theatrical business and 
Judge Landis in baseball, namely, to 
stabilize the sugar industry. To him will 
be referred all matters of policy and 
those in dispute; in short, he will con- 
tro! the operating affairs of the sugar 
business. 

Mr. Zabriskie is eminently fitted to 
administer such affairs, because of his 
close connection with this trade through 
his chairmanship of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, organized during the war 
period. This board was dissolved about 
two years ago, and its affairs were so 
successfully conducted that a profit of 
$42,000,000 was turned over to the gov- 
ernment. 

The newly formed Sugar Institute has 
been organized with the election of of- 
ficers for the. current year. Earl D. 
Babst, chairman of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., has been elected president. 
Other officers are: vice president, W. S. 
Pardonner, president of the Savannah 
Sugar Refining Co; treasurer, Manuel E. 
Rionda, president of the McCahan Sugar 
Refining Co; secretary, M. E. Goetzin- 
ger, of Arbuckle Bros. 

Immediate plans of the institute call 
for the elimination of discrimination as 
between buyers of refined sugar; the 
improvement of methods of distribution; 
effecting economies in the industry; the 
collection and dissemination of statistics 
and the promotion of sales, possibly 
through a national advertising campaign 
proclaiming the food value of sugar. It 
is estimated that consumption of sugar 
in the United States could be increased 
at least 20 Ibs per capita, bringing it 
nearer the consumption of Australia, av- 
eraging 125 lbs per capita. 

Members of the institute also estimate 
that adoption of the principles of the 
institute will result in a saving for the 
industry of $3,000,000 a year. 

Besides representing the Pillsbury in- 
terests here as a director in that com- 
pany, Mr. Zabriskie is president of the 
Empire Biscuit Co. of Brooklyn, a direc- 
tor of the Southern Baking Co., a direc- 
tor of the North Jersey Title Insurance 
Co. and the J. Henry Schroeder Bank- 
ing Corporation, and is president of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in New 
York state. He will bring to his new 
office a high degree of affability, far- 
Sightedness and good business judgment 
which insures his success in this new 
undertaking. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. BUYS 
REX PLANT AT OMAHA, NEB. 


Announcement was made on Jan. 10 
by Frederick H. Frazier, chairman of 
the board, that the General Baking Co. 
had purchased the Rex Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb. While a property transfer 
takes place immediately, no changes are 
contemplated in the management or per- 
sonnel. Benjamin M. Koenigsberg and 
S. J. Costello, vice president, retain their 
financial interest in the enterprise, and 
Mr. Koenigsberg remains as manager of 
the organization. Richard Jepsen, for- 
mer president of the Omaha Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, who joined the Rex 
company in September, will continue as 
director of sales. John E. Sheldon, sec- 
retary-treasurer and office manager, like- 
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George A. Zabriskie, Who Has Undertaken the Task of Stabilizing the Sugar Industry 
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wise continues. The Rex Baking Co.’s 
plant at Forty-fifth and Farnham streets 
has been occupied since June, 1927, prior 
to which the industry was located in 
South Omaha, where it had been estab- 
lished for five years. Mr. Koenigsberg 
and his associates acquired the property 
three years ago. Work on the new plant 
at Fifth and Farnham, eight blocks from 
the business center of Omaha, began a 
year ago last October. 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS STAFF 
MONTREAL ENTERTAINMENT 


Winwirzc, Man.—The following mem- 
bers of the western staff of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., left on 
Jan. 12 for Montreal, to attend the an- 
nual staff banquet given by the company 
in that city: George F. Hall, Calgary, 
Alta; W. M. Maiheson and T. Mont- 
gomery, Medicine Hat, Alta; T. Mutter, 
Reston, Man; F. Tonkin, Portage la 
Prairie, Man; A. M. McLean, R. C. 
Kellett, T. C. Cherry and R. M. Stewart, 
Winnipeg; Andrew Baird, A. H. McMil- 
lan and N. J. Hansen, Keewatin, Ont. 

Among these western representatives 
are three men who have seen more than a 
quarter of a century in the employ of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Hansen has been with the organiza- 
tion for more than 41 years, having in- 
stalled the steam drills used in excavat- 
ing for the foundation of the first mill 
owned by the company at Keewatin, 
Ont., in 1887. Mt. Baird has seen 34 
years’ service with the company, and Mr. 
Montgomery some 27 years. 

Western representatives, prior to leav- 
ing for Montreal, were entertained at a 
dinner party in Winnipeg. 
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HANDLING OF GRAIN 
Seattte, Wasu.—Bulk handling of 
grain has been adopted in the Pacific 
Northwest as the most economical meth- 
od, and will continue to supplant sack- 
ing wherever and whenever possible, ac- 





cording to local grain dealers. This 
statement was drawn out following pub- 
lication of an article by E. N. Bates, 
marketing specialist and investigator in 
grain handling for the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
which he declares “grain growers would 
save more than $11,000,000 annually if 
bulk handling were adopted throughout 
the Pacific Coast area.” This question 
is one that has been disputed by many 
grain handlers, a number of whom insist 
that grain in all localities cannot be 
handled in bulk, and that many intelli- 
gent grain growers do not make the 
extra investment in sacks, twine and 
labor for nothing. 
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SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY MEETING 

Boston, Mass.—The eighth meeting of 
the New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board was held Jan. 11, in Hotel Ban- 
croft, Worcester, Mass. According to 
reports, the outlook in business is bright- 
er during the early days of 1928. The 
meeting was attended by about 500 traf- 
fic and railroad men, and every com- 
modity manufactured in New England 
was represented, the feature of the ses- 
sion being the report made by those who 
have a part in handling these commodi- 
ties as traffic men in getting them to 
market, The movement of grain, flour 
and feed will not exceed 10 per cent 
more than last year, while the movement 
of hay in New England probably will 
be slightly less than in 1927. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

New Yorx, N, Y.—The Twenty-eighth 
National Automobile Show was conduct- 
ed in New York last week at the Grand 
Central Palace. Four floors of the 
building were used, and decorated to 
represent a colonial garden abloom with 
flowers; 274 exhibitors shared the space, 
including .43 makes of .passenger cars, 18 
makes of trucks, 1 make of taxicab, 56 
exhibits of service and shop equipment, 
and 156 exhibits of accessories. 


NEW YORK BAKERS IN 
ROCHESTER MEETING 


Plan to Divide Association Into Four Sec- 
tions Considered—Pamphlet on “Bread,” 
by Professor Snyder, Praised 


Rocuester, N, Y., Jan. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the New York Bakers’ Associa- 
tion opened yesterday at the Sagamore 
Hotel, Rochester. Thus far about 150 
have registered, one third being bakers, 
both wholesale and retail. 

Yesterday morning all those attending 
were taken on an inspection trip to the 
Rochester Packing Co.’s plant, and later 
were served with luncheon. The meeting 
proper was opened in the afternoon by 
L. A. Wehle, Rochester, president. 

Following an address of welcome by 
the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and community singing, Mr. 
Wehle read his annual address. He told 
of the plan to divide the association into 
four sections, metropolitan, Albany, 
western New York and the northern dis- 
trict. Each would have a vice presi- 
dent in charge, and frequent district 
meetings would be held. It is hoped in 
this way to build up the association, se- 
cure new members, and create more in- 
terest in state affairs. 

Mr. Wehle paid tribute to Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, saying the industry was 
benefiting greatly under his leadership. 

A. F. Osborn, Buffalo, spoke on adver- 
tising, leading a discussion on questions 
concerning this important matter. At- 
tacks on white bread were discussed, and 
a pamphlet, “Bread,” by the late Profes- 
sor Harry Snyder, issued by The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, was 
said to be the finest ever published. It 
was declared that this should be in the 
hands of every baker in the country. 

Ralph D. Ward, of the Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York, told of many bad 
practices that had crept into the cake 
business during the past year. Mr. 
Ward spoke of higher wages for sales- 
men. He said that the great increase in 
return of stales was due to greater va- 
riety. He declared that an important 
matter for cake bakers to consider was 
the retail distributor, who was slipping 
as a medium of distribution. 

E. J. Hotchkiss, of the R. G. Spauld- 
ing Co., Inc., Binghamton, led a discus- 
sion of sales policy and sales organiza- 
tion, and many important subjects were 
taken up and fine ideas presented. 

Carl Kehlhof, of Kehlhof’s Bakery, 
Buffalo, led a discussion on retail prob- 
lems. Last evening a get acquainted 
dinner was held. The convention will 
continue today and tomorrow. 

S. O. Werner. 
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SOUTHEASTERN OUTPUT OF 
FLOUR INCREASED IN 1927 


NasHvittz, Tenn. — Flour production 
by southeastern mills in 1927 slightly 
exceeded the output for the preceding 
year. According to the compilation of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
mills with a capacity of 7,602,420 bbls 
manufactured 4,926,494, or 64.8 per 
cent of their capacity. For 1926, mills 
with a capacity of 8,217,340 bbls manu- 
factured 4,896,846, or 59.4 per cent of 
capacity. In 1925, mills with a capacity 
of 7,972,000 bbls manufactured 5,074,065, 
or 63.6 per cent of the capacity of mills 
reporting. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS PLAN 
TO HOLD MEETING ON JAN. 27 


Cuicaco, Inr.—S. C. Northrop, secre- 
tary, has announced that Jan. 27 has 
been selected for the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association, which 
will be held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee. Fred Fisher, president, hopes that 
a large number of millers will attend. 

2 2 2) 
NEW JERSEY MILL SOLD 

John H. Conover has purchased the 
flour and feed mill property, Bartley, N. 
J., from his father, James M. Conover, 
who had owned it for 46 years. John H. 
Conover has owned a large flour storage 
warehouse there for some time. 
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CHICAGO “U” TO HAVE 
ECKHART LABORATORY 


Substantial Gift from President of B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. Permits Erection 
of New Science Building 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Announcement of a 
new building for physics, mathematics 
and astronomy was made on the evening 
of Jan. 12 by Max Mason, president of 
the University of Chicago, at the annual 
dinner of the trustees to the faculty. 

“A generous gift from Bernard A. 
Eckhart has just been added to a fund 
already available, and has made it pos- 
sible for the university to proceed with 
a building on a scale adequate to. the 
needs of these three important depart- 
ments, rather than a building of limited 
possibilities,” President Mason told the 
faculty. “In recognition of Mr. Eck- 
hart’s benefaction, the building will be 
known as the ‘Bernard A. Eckhart Lab- 
oratory.” 

Charles Z. Klander, a well-known Phil- 
adelphian, is drafting plans for the lab- 
oratory, and has already submitted 
sketches for a structure of Gothic de- 
sign in harmony with the university’s 
style of architecture. 

In the famous report prepared by 
President Hughes, of Miami University, 
on the standing of the leading universi- 
ties of the United States in graduate 
work, the physics and mathematics de- 
partment of Chicago University received 
first place, and the astronomy depart- 
ment was ranked second. The physics 
department is especially distinguished, 
the only three awards of the Nobel prize 
in physics to America having been made 
to University of Chicago men. 

Mr. Eckhart is president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. His residence is at 
1530 Lake Shore Drive. Mr. Eckhart 
has been prominent in many civic and 
political activities, having been a member 
of the Illinois senate, trustee and presi- 
dent of the sanitary district of Chicago, 
president of the West Chicago Park 
Commissioners, chairman of the commit- 
tee on rules, procedure and general plans 
of the Chicago Charter Commission, a 
colonel on the staff of Governor Deneen, 
director of the Board of Trade, United 
States delegate to the International Con- 
gress on Education held in Vienna in 
1910, chairman of the Illinois-Wisconsin 
milling division of the United States 
Food Administration, and a director and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Citizens’ War Board of Chicago. 
He is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Federal Bank of the seventh 
district. His activities in the milling 
business are well known to the industry, 
particularly his association work. He 
was first president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 
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LOOSE CREDIT DISCUSSED 
BY NEW YORK FLOUB CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., held on Jan. 10, the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, E. F. 
Siney; vice president, Harry G. Spear; 
treasurer, James Haffenberg; secretary, 
Walter Quackenbush. 

The principal topic discussed was cred- 
its and the looseness with which they are 
given. It was pointed out that this situ- 
ation, though being somewhat improved 
through the formation of local credit or- 
ganizations, could not be wholly and 
properly controlled without the co-opera- 
tion of the mills. 

In the general discussion it was shown 
that repeated attempts to interest mill- 
ers in this vital problem through appeals 
to the Millers’ National Federation for 
joint committee conferences on the sub- 
ject had come to nought, simply because 
of the apparent entire lack of sympathy 
on the part of the milling organization. 

Three years ago Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, came to 
New York and had luncheon with repre- 
sentative men in the flour trade, and as 
a result asked that the matter be put 
before him in writing. This was done, 
but for some reason nothing came of it. 
Later the Federation was again appealed 
to for co-operation and was asked to ap- 
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point a committee either to meet with a 
flour club committee at New York or 
Chicago, which met with the same result, 
as did subsequent similar attempts. 

Representative men in the trade here 
are at a loss to know why millers, indi- 
vidually, and through their national or- 
ganization collectively, steadily refuse to 
realize the very vital importance of this 
problem and continually withhold their 
support from a movement for trade_ het- 
terment which is so obviously for the 
good of all. 

If the Federation, even at this late 
date, will appoint a committee, the trade 
here, through the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., will be quite willing to forget past 
rebuffs and do more than its share 
toward helping to clear up and improve 
a situation which is gradually growing 
worse. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. HOLDS 
ANNUAL OFFICERS’ ELECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. was held in St. Louis, Jan. 13- 
14. The officers re-elected were as fol- 
lows: chairman, A. F. Bemis, Boston; 
president, J. S. Bemis, St. Louis; vice 
presidents, G. N. Roberts, Boston, A. V. 
Phillips, Boston, H. H. Allen, New 
York, and A. C. Carpenter, St. Louis; 
treasurer, F. M. Ewer; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, E. C. Earle. 

Oww?> 
CANADIAN DURUM INSPECTIONS 

Total inspections of durum wheat in 
the western grain division of Canada 
from Aug. 1, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928, to- 
taled 9,090 carloads, compared with 8,201 


for that period last year, according to a 


telegram from the board of grain com- 
missioners to the Department of Agri- 
culture. These amounts would be rough- 








ly about 11,800,000 bus this year, com- 
pared with 10,700,000 last year. This 
year, however, 43.5 per cent-of the total 
inspections are includedin the first three 
grades, whereas last year only 14.1 per 
cent were classe as No. 3 or better. 
Inspections of United States durum in 
the eastern division of Canada to Dec. 
1, as reported by the internal trade 
branch of the Dominion bureau of statis- 
tics, amount to 15,569,000 bus, compared 
with 9,508,000 for that period last year. 
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CHANGE BEING PLANNED IN 
STOCK OF GENERAL BAKING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting ‘on 
Jan. 12 of the board of directors of the 
General Baking Co. it was reported that 
plans were made to submit to stockhold- 
ers at their meeting, Feb. 3, a proposal 
to convert present nonvoting noncumula- 
tive class A stock into voting cumulative 
preferred stock, entitled to dividends at 
the annual rate of $5 per share until 
Oct. 1, 1928, and thereafter at $6 per 
share, and the present class B stock into 
common stock. To compensate class A 
stock for its present rights, including 
the one to participate in dividends in ex- 
cess of $6 per share, one half share of 
the new common stock is to be issued to 
the holder of each share of the present 
class A. 
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OUTPUT OF SPOKANE, WASH.., 
MILLS INCREASED IN 1927 


Spokane, Wasu.—The flour output in 
Spokane mills in 1927 was from 15 to 
20 per cent greater than for the previous 
year. A total of 751,300 bbls flour was 
manufactured by three Spokane milling 
companies during the past year. Mills 
there have a total capacity of 3,300 bbls. 
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Bernard A. Eckhart, President of, the B..A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Who Has 
Made a Substantial Contribution to the Building Program of Chicago University 
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CHICAGO BOARD HOLDS 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Samuel P. Arnot, New President, Declares 
American Grain Markets Sound anid 
More Efficient Than Ever 


Cuicaoo, Ixx., Jan. 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Grain exchanges are better 
equipped to serve agriculture and com- 
merce than ever before in history, Sam- 
uel P. Arnot, newly elected president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, declared at 
the annual meeting of that association 
yesterday. American grain markets are 
fundamentally sound, he said, and are 
more efficient and function with greater 
economy than ever before.. They have 
passed through an evolutionary period, 
a stormy time in which machinery has 
been overhauled to meet new and ever 
changing conditions. 

In this work, Mr. Arnot said, the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the largest of all 
commodity exchanges, has taken leader- 
ship. Weak spots in the machinery have 
been strengthened, and sound policies 
adopted and rigorously enforced. l'or 
the first time since the World War 
are able to face the future with utm»st 
confidence, he said. 

John A. Bunnell, retiring president. in 
his annual report traced the course of 
state legislation intended to effect a mad- 
ern warehousing system, declaring t)at 
the exchange, in compliance with the new 
law, had formed the required corpora- 
tion months ago, but the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission had for some reason 
failed to issue the license. Favoralle 
action is looked for at an early date. 
It is confidently expected the operation 
of the new law will put an end to com- 
plaints of long standing. Friendly re- 
lations with the federal Department of 
Agriculture in the administration of the 
grain futures act were also referred to 
in Mr. Bunnell’s report, which likewise 
praised the work of the business conduct 
committee of the exchange in supervis- 
ing conduct of all members with a view 
to affording the association and the pub- 
lic full protection. 

The financial position of the exchange 
was shown to be excellent, and its new 
$10,000,000 building, it was pointed out, 
will provide modern and adequate quar- 
ters and permanently establish headquar- 
ters of the grain trade in the heart of 
the financial district of the West. 

Total receipts of grain in 1927, ex- 
clusive of flour, were given as 192,278,000 
bus, compared with 189,261,000 in 1926. 
Shipments were 100,392,000 bus, against 
112,786,000 for 1926. 
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INLAND MILLING CO. WILL 
OPERATE DES MOINES MILI. 


MiInneEApouis, Minn.—The Inland Mil 
ing Co. has been organized to operat 
the 1,100-bbl mill at Des Moines, Iow 
Of the new company, V. L. Clark 
president, J. W. Hubbell vice presiden 
Clyde E. Brenton treasurer, and Doliv: 
Kent secretary. These gentlemen a1 
C. A. Godfrey, vice president of th 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moine 
constitute the board of directors of th: 
new company. As soon as a managé 
has been selected, the company expect 
to begin active operations. With amp! 
capital available, the company shoul: 
make good headway. 
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NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS OFFICES 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has opened a new district sales of 
fice at Phoenix, Ariz., covering Arizona. 
New Mexico and the northern part of 
Mexico. The office is located at 305 
Heard Building, with J. B. Cooper as 
manager. His headquarters were for- 
merly in Los Angeles. 

A branch office has been opened in 
San Antonio, Texas, at 619 Frost Na- 
tional Bank Building, with Earle R. 
Hury in charge. This is a branch of the 
district office at Dallas. 

A branch office is also being opened 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., in the Weiss 
Service Building, with G. C. Culver in 
charge. This is a branch of the Detroit 
district office. 
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CONFERENCE PLANNED 
FOR CAKE AND RETAIL 
ow 


Section of American Bakers Association to 
Meet at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
March 6-8 


The annual cake and retail conference 
of the American Bakers Association will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
March 6-8. These dates were set at a 
meeting of the committee in charge of 
this section of the association in Chicago 
on Jan. 9. 

The program for these three days will 
be devoted to both production and dis- 
tribution. Production discussions will 
pertain to the principal ingredients and 
their uses. Distribution will confine it- 
self to retail sales and retail store opera- 
tions. One or two unique features will 
be introduced to show the value of detail 
in retail sales. 

This conference will be open to all 
bakers, regardless of affiliations. 

The committee also considered the 
status of the cake and retail section, and 
it was decided not to form a separate 
organization such as the engineers and 
the salesmen, but to continue to operate 
as a department of the American Bak- 
ers Association and to throw its meetings 
and its services open to all bakers every- 
where, provided they belong to some 
bakers’ association. They need not be- 
long to the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, but they must belong to either the 
state or the local association of the terri- 
tory in which they reside. 

A complete program of the coming 
conference will be published within a 
few days. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING MAY 24-26 


Cuicaco, Iru.—L. F. Brown, secretary 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, has announced that 
the twentieth annual convention of that 
association will be held at West Baden 
Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind. The 
dates selected are May 24-26, and plans 
are being made for a splendid business 
and entertainment program. 
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WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL 
CONDUCTS ANNUAL MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Western Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. was held here last week. Last 
year’s officers were re-elected, as well as 
four directors whose terms expired at 
the end of 1927. The officers are: L, S. 
Mohr, of the Zenith Milling Co., presi- 
dent; A. J. Eisenmayer, president of the 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., 
vice president; E. D. Lysle, president of 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, treasurer; Charles H. Ridgway, 
Kansas City, secretary. The four direc- 
tors who were re-elected: R. R. Clark, 
manager of the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph; 
H. S. Cowgill, of the Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; A. J. Eisen- 
mayer, and George G. Sohlberg, presi- 
dent of the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Mr. Ridgway described the 
1927 business year as “fair.” 
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ELEVATOR CONTRACT AWARDED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Saskatchewan 
Pool Terminals, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Saskatchewan wheat pool, has award- 
ed to the Thunder Bay Harbor Improve- 
ment Co. a contract for the foundation 
of a new 6,000,000-bu grain elevator at 
Port Arthur, Ont., which the organiza- 
tion proposes to build there this year. 
It is stated that the cost of the founda- 
tion construction will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000, and is to be completed 
and ready for the pouring of concrete 
on the superstructure of the grain tanks 
by April 15. 


LOS ANGELES FIRM REORGANIZED 

Los AncGetes, Cat.—Notice of an as- 
Sessment of $5 per share on the capital 
Stock of the Nicholls Grain & Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, has been mailed to the 
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Architect’s Drawing of the Proposed “Bernard A. Eckhart Laboratory” Which Is 
to Be Built at Chicago University 
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stockholders of the company. The as- 
sessment is payable Feb. 7, and after 
March 12 stock upon which the assess- 
ment remains unpaid will be sold at auc- 
tion on March 30. Proceeds from the 
assessment on the capital stock will be 
used to increase working capital and to 
liquidate current indebtedness, it was 
announced by W. D. Curtis, general man- 
ager. Economies already effected have 
reduced the operating expenses one third 
and individual salaries 50 per cent. Of- 
ficers of the company under the new 
management include C. S. Cruickshank, 
president; O. B. Bell, vice president; C. 
C. Walk, secretary. 
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STOCKS AT HEAD OF LAKES 

Wriyyirec, Man.—It is estimated by 
the trade here that wheat in store at 
lakehead terminals now is more than 
45,000,000 bus. Deliveries from farmers 
in the prairie provinces still are averag- 
ing around 1,000,000 bus a day, and at 
this rate there will be heavy stocks at 
the Head of the Lakes by the opening 
of the navigation season. So far, :all- 
rail movement of grain has not developed 
to any great extent. Elevator storage 
capacity at Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam is more than 72,000,000 bus. 
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JOINS RYER GRAIN CO. 
Spokane, Wasu.—George G. Ray- 
mond, grain buyer, has become a member 
of the Ryer Grain Co., Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle. He has been elected 
assistant secretary, and will make his 


headquarters in Spokane, covering the 
territory served by the company in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. Mr. Raymond has been with the 
Sperry Flour Co. for 10 years, with the 
exception of his service during the World 
War, and was grain buyer for this dis- 
trict at the time he made the change. 
The Ryer Grain Co. was organized in 
1914. F. E. Ryer is president of the 
company, W. A. Ryer vice president, A. 
A. Ryer secretary, and D. P. King treas- 
urer. 
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INDIANA BAKER DEAD 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.— Fred Baumann, 
Sr., 68 years old, pioneer baker, Indian- 
apolis, died recently. Mr. Baumann had 
been in the bakery business for more 
than 30 years. He was born in Wurtem- 
burg, Germany, and settled in Indian- 
apolis 48 years ago. He founded the 
Baumann Pretzel Co. early in his baking 
career, and maintained it until 1909, when 
he sold it to his two sons, Fred, Jr., and 
Charles, both of whom survive. 
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ARGENTINE EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says that, assuming a carry-over 
in Argentina at the close of the 1928 
crop year equal to that of last year and 
domestic consumption equal to that of 
recent years, there will be around 160,- 
000,000 bus wheat available for export 
from Argentina this season, or about the 
same amount as was shipped out from 
the 1927 crop. 
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Resolution Unanimously Adopted by 


Kansas State Press 


E, the members of the Kansas State Press Association, in convention 
assembled, go on record denouncing the fads and propaganda derogatory 
to white flour and its products, which has had the result to greatly 
decrease the consumption, in the United States, of our most important agri- 


cultural product, wheat. 


We indorse the program of the National Food Bureau, an organization 
for the dissemination of food facts, and offer our support in this movement to 
place before the public the true status of white flour and its products. 

We commend the action of the various county medical societies in boldly 
issuing a statement condemning this condition and stating the true status of flour. 

Our doctors have gone on record, stating that, bulk for bulk, white flour is 
our best and cheapest source of energy food. 

We look with grave apprehension on the fact that wheat consumption in the 
United States has decreased one bushel per person in the past five years. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as Kansas grows the best wheat in the world and 
produces one seventh of all the wheat in the United States, we suggest that 
this news should be spread in advertising in the newspapers by the producers of 
wheat and manufacturers of flour and its products, and offer our services in 


assisting in 


lacing the true status of white flour before the public, that it 


may be benefited thereby, with the aim that white flour be restored to the place 


it deserves in our daily diet. 


We further recommend that the president appoint a permanent committee 
of five to co-operate and work with the National Food Bureau in the furtherance 


of this campaign. 


Kansas Press AssocraTion, 
President, Charles P. Beebe. 
Secretary, O. W. Little. 


Adopted at Wichita, Kansas, Jan. 14, 1928. 
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KANSAS STATE PRESS 
BACKS WHITE FLOUR 


Editorial Body at Wichita Meeting Con- 
demns Fad Foods and Indorses White 
Flour and Its Products 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas State 
Press Association, at its annual meeting 
at Wichita last week, unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution strongly condemnin 
propaganda in favor of fad foods ani 
equally strongly indorsing white flour 
and its products. The resolution further 
pledged the association and its members 
fully to co-operate with the National 
Food Bureau in advancing the interests 
of white flour in that state, and appoint- 
ed a special committee of its members 
to maintain contact with the bureau. 

The following leading editors of the 
state were named on the committee: W. 
Y. Morgan, Hutchinson; W. Townsend, 
Great Bend; Jesse Denious, Dodge City; 
Harrison W. Albright, Wichita; W. R. 
Smith, Kingsley. 

The National Food Bureau is the name 
used by an organization recently formed 
by a group of millers, with some bakers 
co-operating, of Wichita, Hutchinson, 
Wellington, Arkansas City and Newton, 
Kansas. While it has been in operation 
less than three months, it already has 
secured active support from medical so- 
cieties, schools and newspapers, the latter 
especially evidenced by the present in- 
dorsement of the editorial association of 
the state. H. T. Corson, Wichita, is 
manager of the bureau. 
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BIG ELEVATOR CONTRACT 
IS AWARDED BY RAILROAD 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Great North- 
ern Railway has awarded a contract to 
the Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis, 
for the construction of 239 concrete grain 
tanks as an addition to its terminal at 
Superior, Wis. This will increase the 
storage capacity of the plant by 3,000,- 
000 bus. Work will be begun as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 
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OFFICERS RE-ELECTED AT 
ST. PAUL BAKERS’ MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—William Glaser 
was re-elected to the presidency of the 
Associated Bakers of St, Paul for his 
fifth term, and all other officers were re- 
elected at a meeting of that organization 
held on Jan. 11. About 60 persons at- 
tended, 35 of these being St. Paul bak- 
ers, the remainder consisting of allied 
tradesmen and Minneapolis _ bakers. 
Other officers are: W. O. Kiwus, vice 
president; Nicholas Andres, treasurer; 
Thomas F. Shields, recording secretary ; 
E. H. Braunig, Jr., financial secretary. 
Trustees include Charles Holz, J. G. 
Stebbins, Nicholas Saumweber and Au- 
gust Brocker. The principal speaker of 
the evening was P. J. Shortt, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. 
Mr. Glaser acted as toastmaster. A com- 
plete account of the meeting will ap- 
pear in The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker on Jan. 25. 
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KANSAS OFFICIAL BACKS 
WHITE BREAD’S FOOD VALUE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Commissioner Zim- 
merman, in charge of enforcement of 
Kansas laws governing operation of ho- 
tels in the state, is using the line “White 
Bread Is the Staff of Life: There Is No 
Substitute” on all literature sent to hotel 
keepers in Kansas. Mr. Zimmerman is 
an ardent believer in the food virtues of 
white flour products, and does not hesi- 
tate to carry his faith into performance 
of his official duties. 


‘2 2 2) 


MILL FIRE IN IRELAND 
Dvus.rn, Inetanp.—Fire recently broke 
out in a kiln belonging to the plant of 
Goodbody, millers, Clara, Tullamore, in 
the Irish Free State. After several 


hours’ work the flames were extinguished 
by the mill workers, civic guards and 
civilians. Nevertheless, extensive damage 
was done. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A marked falling off in sales was re- 
ported by most spring wheat mills dur- 
ing the week ending Jan, 14, and thus 
far the current week there has been no 
improvement. The reported bookings 
averaged about 35 per cent, compared 
with 60 per cent in the preceding seven 
days. 

Demoralized Prices.—At no time in re- 
cent years has the price situation been 
so demoralized as at present. The trou- 
ble appears to be that some millers want 
to create business where none exists, and 
in doing so they apparently pay no at- 
tention whatever to cost. No attention 
is being paid to overhead, and as low 
prices are being named to car-lot buyers 
as to those who buy 50,000 to 100,000 
bbls at a time. One small sale reported 
on Jan. 17 was apparently made on the 
basis of about 40c bbl conversion, at 
least this is the basis figured by compet- 
ing mills. Even allowing for old wheat 
purchases and not figuring present pre- 
miums, the sale could not have included 
a profit margin. 

Directions.—Shipping directions, in the 
main, are satisfactory, but there is still 
a lot of delinquent flour on mill books. 
Some buyers complain about paying the 
carrying charge, but they do not take 
into consideration the advance in the 
premiums on cash wheat, or the fact that 
if the mills do not make and ship the 
flour, the latter cannot fulfill their feed 
contracts on time. 

Mills are catching up with their orders 
on first clear, and have some to offer 
for prompt shipment. Domestic inquiry 
for second clear is light. At least one 
interior mill this last week sold some 
second clear for export to Europe. Gen- 
eral export inquiry, however, is light. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 17 Year ago 

BOUNOR. ci cdevccecdes $7.45 @7.90 $7.65 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.830@7.60 7.40@7.65 
Second patent ........ 7.10@7.30 7.10@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.90@7.05 6.75 @6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.25 6.40@6.60 
Second clear, jute*,... 3.75@4.70 4.25@5.25 
Welt WHER 2. .0s000 7.40@7.65 6.70@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.30@6.45 6.35@6.50 


SEMOLINAS 


The semolina market is about at a 
standstill. Durum mills have had a fair 
run to date, but directions are now slow, 
and no interest in fresh purchases 
evinced by the trade. Premiums on 
grain are strong, so that prices on semo- 
linas are unchanged. No. 2 is quoted at 
3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard, special grade and fancy patent 342 
@3%c, and No. 3 semolina 8% @3'c. 

In the week ending Jan. 14, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 71,447 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 
141 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 8-14 ....... 460,800 272,713 59 
Previous week .. 460,800 248,238 54 
VeGr ABO ..s.eee 460,800 189,512 41 
Two years ago... 522,000 254,659 49 
Three years ago. 559,800 211,793 38 
Four years ago.. 561,100 232,790 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 268,525 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 566 bbls last week, none in 
the previous week, 1,120 a year ago, and 
500 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 











ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

. bbls bbls tivity 
Jam. 8-14 ...000% 318,600 176,742 55 
Previous week .. 406,200 195,715 48 
FOO? GOO ccccces 440,340 216,212 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 239,448 56 
Three years ago. 424,890 241,741 57 
Four years ago.. 372,000 212,472 67 
Five years ago... 380,640 204,792 54 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: - 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Dec. 17 73 71,450 208,310 196,401 2,633 2,208. 


Dec. 24 68 69,800 189,612 162,081 6,059 3,851 
Dec. 31 69 69,100 161,132 162,033 4,876 2,650 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan, 7. 65 67,700 195,715 174,860 1,718 2,471 
Jan. 14. 51 53,100 176,742 171,172 694 337 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 


Jan. 14, 1928, with comparisons, in bar-, 


rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output——, -—Exports—~ 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 5,220 4,755 23 53 
St. Paul ...00. 170 233 15 9 
Duluth-Sup. ... 464 413 eee eee 
Outside ....... 4,695 4,408 58 72 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1542 were in operation Jan. 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills, 


SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 


The fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be held in Minneapolis Jan. 25. That 
evening a testimonial dinner will be 
given to Donald D. Conn, to which the 
shippers of the Northwest are cordially 
invited. To Mr. Conn, more than any 
other one person, is credited the success 
of the advisory board, and the dinner 
will be an expression of appreciation on 
the part of his associates in the move- 
ment and the shippers in general. 


SMUT PREVENTION CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of the 
Northwest Grain Smut Prevention Com- 
mittee will be held in Minneapolis Jan. 
24, to outline its campaign for the com- 
ing year. R. P. Woodworth, chairman, 
is very much encouraged over what has 
been accomplished to date. Receipts of 
smutty wheat on the last crop were com- 
paratively small, showing that the edu- 
cational work done by the committee has 
not been in vain. 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO. DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, last week declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. The dividend is payable Feb. 17 
to stock of record Jan. 24. 


TRADE NAMES ON BANK DIRECTORATES 


At the annual meetings of the national 
banks of Minneapolis last week, several 
additional millers and grain men were 
added to the boards of directors of the 
various institutions. Charles G. Ireys, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected a director of the First National; 
D. D. Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., and 
George C..Van Dusen, National Elevator 
Co., directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional; A. M. Blaisdell, Blaisdell Milling 
Co., a director of the Metropolitan Na- 
tional. H. A. Morse, secretary-treasurer 
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of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., was 
elected a member of the pe A com- 
mittee of the St. Anthony Falls office of 
the First National, and H. J. Kane, 
treasurer of the Happiness eries, 
Inc., a member of the advisory it- 
tee of the West Broadway office of the 
same bank, 
NOTES 


L. Ulbricht has taken over the feed 
mill at Montgomery, Minn. 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, left Jan. 17 for the 
East. 


E, P. Mitchell, Kansas City, manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., is in Min- 
neapolis. 

C. A. Ogden, Illinois representative of 
the Commander Milling Co., is visiting 
headquarters this week. 


Stuart W. Rider has resigned as sec- 
retary-manager of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
plans to leave late in the week for New 
York. 

Thomas O’Connor, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Purity Bakeries Soanieation, 
has gone to Florida for the remainder 
of the winter. 

W. H. Leederman, who has been man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

Malcolm D. Smith, vice president of 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, has 
gone to Kansas City and will probably 
remain there several weeks. 


Daniel F. Bull, treasurer and general 





THE VITAL FACTOR OF COST. 
ACCOUNTING 


OST accounting has been a vital 
factor in making our great busi- 
nesses possible. Our railroads 

figure cost of moving freight to the 
second and third decimal point of a 
cent per ton per mile. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and all great 
manufacturing establishments, figure 
their cost per unit of every part to 
the fraction of a cent. The great de- 
partment and chain stores know their 
costs to the most intimate detail. It 
is said that Carnegie, once asked the 
secret.of his great success, pointed to 
his cost accounting department and 
the comparisons it made possible as 
his reply. 

Ever since I can recall, 30 odd 
years ago, farmers have criticized the 
agricultural experiment stations for 
showing them only how to produce 
more crops and other farm products 
instead of how to make more money. 
The last few years have seen an ag- 
gressive effort on the part of our edu- 
cational institutions to discover the 
business science of farming in addi- 
tion to the chemical, physical, bac- 
teriological, mechanical, and other 
sciences of agriculture. To lower the 
total cost of producing the - product 
10c or 20c per unit is to add that 
much to profit. 

American business excels in its 
skill and mechanical devices for ac- 
curate cost accounting, which has en- 
abled it to reduce cost and thus meet 
the other fellows’ price. Not only 
Ford, General Motors, United States 
Steel, the railroads, the centralizer 
creameries, and all the rest, go the 
limit in the use of adding machines 
and bookkeeping machines to aid in 
cost accounting, but over 110 indus- 
tries maintain national trade associa- 
tions which have worked out uniform 
systems for keeping their books of 
costs, so that, without revealing to each 
other their business secrets, they can 
make comparisons of expense details 
and learn from each other how to fur- 
ther reduce costs. Among such asso- 
ciations are the tent and awning mak- 
ers, the brick makers, the Interna- 
tional Milk Dealers, the National Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, and scores of 
others—Dr. H. E. Van Norman, 
president American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, before the Pennsylvania Dairy- 
men’s Association. 
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manager of the Cream of Wheat Co,, 
Minneapolis, left last week for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip abroad, 

Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the American Bakers’ Founda- 
tion, has called a meeting of the trustees 
of the foundation, to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, Feb. 13, to con- 
sider the reinvestment of the funds of 
the association. 


H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, reports the death of his mother, 
Marguerite Haney Hanneman, at the 
age of 77 years. She came to Minnesota 
44 years ago, and died at Plainview on 
Jan. 16 after a long illness. 


The Searle Terminal, Ltd., of which 
A. L. Searle, Minneapolis, is president, 
is building a 3,000,000-bu elevator at 
Fort William, Ont. The contract c.ills 
for its completion Sept. 15. The work- 
ing house will have a storage capacity 
of approximately 225,000 bus, and it «nd 
the 60 tanks will be of concrete con- 
struction. 

Representatives of the Minnesvta 
house and senate committees on marl: :t- 
ing, the state grain inspection depart- 
ment and the railroad and warehouse 
commission, have left for Washington to 
attend hearings on bills which threa‘en 
state grain inspection. The Minnesota 
delegation will oppose any federal move 
to impair or restrict the state grain in- 
spection laws. 

H. H. Hanneman, director of cost c- 
counting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, is in Minneapolis for a fortnight, 
after having spent two weeks in Chic: go 
helping to prepare the questionnaire re- 
cently mailed to millers by the reorgini- 
zation committee of the Federation. Mr. 
Hanneman states that while he is in this 
city he will be pleased to help any miller 
who might have trouble in completing the 
questionnaire. He expects to help the 
committee to compile the information re- 
ceived in the replies to the questionnaire. 


AAW 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour trade did not show any in- 
dication last week of entering into new 
commitments on an increased scale. 
Some low bids were made, buyers well 
knowing mills could not accept them. 
Shipping directions on old bookings were 
fairly good. 

Demand for durum was slow last week. 
Most buyers still are working on busi- 
ness booked earlier, and comparatively 
few are in the market for further sup- 
plies. : 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Re ee 23,600 64 
Previous week . J 7 
+. ff POP rr ere ; 16 





Two years ago ........... 22,285 60 

Quotations, Jan. 14, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-\b 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.35 @7.70 $7.90@8.15 
Second patent ........ 6.85@7.15 7.55 @7.5' 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.:' 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6 


NOTES 


John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for t!: 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., N« 
York, visited Duluth last week. 


Word has been received from Buffa!» 
that H. S, Noble has been elected vic’ 
president in charge of traffic of t! 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 


Helmer Grenner, of A. D. Thoms 
& Co., was elected to membership in t! 
Duluth Board of Trade on Jan. 14, an: 
will be a cash grain buyer for his com 
pany. 

Representatives of the terminal eleva 
tor and commission branches of th 
grain trade played a hockey game las 
week, the score resulting in favor of th 
commission men, 4 to 3. A large numbe 
of grain men were spectators. 


New grain tanks are to be constructed 
at the Great Northern elevator plant in 
Superior that will increase its capacity 
8,000,000 bus. They will number 240, 
and will have a capacity of 12,500 bus 
each. They are to be completed by Sept. 
1, in time for the handling of next year’s 


crop. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business still is dull. Local mills 
report sales for the week ranging from 
15 to 50 per cent of capacity; the av- 
erage probably is about 30 to 40. Busi- 
ness of interior mills is the same. A few 
of them, however, did as much as ca- 

ity on new sales. 

The recent advance in wheat premiums 
seems to have kept the majority of buy- 
ers out of the market. Sales run from 
one car to four or five, and mostly are 
for delivery in January, February and 
March. Very few bookings are being 
made for delivery over a longer period. 

No Large Sales.——The larger buyers 
are out of the market, and it is the 
impression” among millers that their 
stocks are sufficient to carry them for 
some time. 

Export.—Exporting mills report busi- 
ness dull. Cuban business is slightly im- 
proved. Europe is buying very little. 
Sales made are for small lots, a 2,000- 
sack order being considered large. Both 
clears and straights are being sold. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 14, basis bulk, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City: export straight, $5.20@5.50 bbl; 
first clear, $4.50@5; second clear, $4.10 

4.50. 

Cchipping Directions.—Directions con- 
tinue fair on the average. A few mills 
are able to arrange plant schedules only 
a little more than a day or so ahead, 
but others are running near capacity. 
Total production for the week averaged 
88 per cent of capacity, which is un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Prices—Prices_ virtually are  un- 
changed. Some mills are quoting their 
clear grades 10@15c higher, but it is 
possible to buy both first and second 
clear as cheaply as at any time within 
the past two months. Quotations, Jan. 
14, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.95@7.25 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.45@7.25; straight, 
$6.35@7.10; first clear, $4.80@5.30; sec- 
ond clear, $4.40@4.80. 

Production.— The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 8-14 ....... 342,360 183,018 53 
Previous week .. 330,360 172,359 52 
EO? GOD soccece 358,860 234,861 69 
Two years ago... 367,560 196,114 53 
Five-year average (same week).... 59 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
KANSAS CITY 
mn, Qi Geese s 196,500 164,256 83 
Previous week .. 196,500 163,425 83 
PO? GED cscccce 175,500 129,258 73 
Two years ago... 151,500 109,693 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
WICHITA 
on, See ce cceae 62,400 32,182 51 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,459 47 
err 62,400 39,041 62 
Two years ago... 62,400 25,447 40 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 8-14 ....... 47,400 26,467 55 
Previous week .. 47,400 22,552 47 
Year ago ....... 47,400 27,444 57 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,036 50 
SALINA 
= Sayer 46,200 37,296 80 
Previous week .. 46,200 31,663 68 
SS eee 37,800 28,843 76 
Two years ago... 45,000 24,718 55 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 8-14 ....... 29,700 25,094 84 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,750 83 
Year ago ....... 29,700 25,591 86 
Two years ago... 29,400 23,059 78 
OMAHA 
Jan. 8-14 ....... 27,300 20,267 74 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,859 76 
OR ED “sess soe 27,300 20,686 75 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,854 80 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


TOM. Geb wccccncccvccssescvecesecseces 38 
PROVIOUS WOOK cc cccccccccsccscccsevece 50 
WOOP BBO ccccccccccscccccsecsccvcccccces 55 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 62 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
19,556 bbls last week, 18,310 in the pre- 
vious week, 15,567 a year ago, and 4,277 
two years ago. 


Cc. V. TOPPING MUCH IMPROVED 


For the first time in several weeks, 
the condition of C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, who has been seriously ill since 
last autumn, showed distinct improve- 
ment late last week. Mr. ee has 
put up a very brave fight throughout 
his long sickness, and his physicians say 
his recovery, which is now strongly 
hoped for, will be wholly due to his ex- 
cellent constitution and courage. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fields, of the Winnipeg office 
of the Norris Grain Co., visited here 
last week. 


W. B. Bailey, northern Iowa represen- 
tative of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
visited at the home office last week. 


J. Bolin, Mississippi representative of 
the Interior Flour Mills Co., was in Kan- 
sas City last week at the offices of his 
company. 

W. L. O’Daniel, general manager of 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, was a Kansas City visitor 
last week. 


J. C. Martin, Arkansas representative 
of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned to his territory after visiting 
at the home office. 


Bryce B. Smith, first vice president of 
the General Baking Co., was in New 
York last week attending the meeting of 
his company’s directors held Jan. 12. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, stopped 
briefly in Kansas City recently on his 
way to California. He is accompanied 
by his wife. 

The Wichita, Kansas, plant of the 
General Baking Co. is nearly finished, 
and the equipment is being installed. At 
present it is planned to have the open- 
ing March 1. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., and John W. 
Cain, general manager, visited Oklahoma 
last week, accompanied by A. E. Curtis, 
head chemist. 


Government figures place the amount 
of Kansas corn harvested for grain at 
156,788,000 bus. Missouri saved 159,- 
065,000 bus, Oklahoma 82,494,000 and 
Texas 116,909,000. 


The recent rise in wheat premiums in 
the Kansas City market is due largely 
to heavy buying by northwestern mills. 
It is reported that they also are buying 
heavily in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Grain men are receiving reports that a 
heavy percentage of the Blackhull wheat 
planted this season in Kansas was killed 
by the recent cold spell. Exact estimates 
of damage are not available yet. 


AAO 
HUTCHINSON 


A considerable volume of flour buying 
developed in Europe, the islands and in 
Latin America last week, both straight 
and clears being sold. Domestic inquiry 
was light. Shipping directions were not 
as free as mills would like. Quotations, 
Jan. 12, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
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short patent $7@7.70 bbl; straight, $6.60 
@7.20; first clear, $5.835@5.50. 
NOTES 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., is making 
a short trip to the East. 


Wiley T. Hawkins, of the sales depart- 


ment of the Consolidated Flour Mills. 


Co., is on a short business trip to points 
in Oklahoma. 


E. Reig, traffic manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., recently was 
called to Newton, Kansas, by the death 
of his mother. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Baum, has gone to California 
for a short stay. 


Wheat in the extreme southern part 
of Kansas and in the northern half of 
Oklahoma shows a better growth, and 
is in less acute need of moisture, accord- 
ing to G. E. Morris, manager of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., who made a trip into Oklahoma with 
Carl B. Warkentin, president, John W. 
Cain, vice president and general man- 
ager, and A. E. Curtis, chief chemist, 
of the Midland Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Cw mw? 


SALINA 


Flour is more active than for some 
time. Shipping directions are more sat- 
isfactory. Quotations, Jan. 12, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; 
straight, $6.70@6.80. 

NOTES 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., is making a trip 
through Iowa. 

E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
returned from New Orleans. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and C. F. Vandenburgh, sales 
manager, are in the East. 

L. C. Shellabarger and J. M. Allen, 
directors of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., have returned to their 





THE WORLD LEVEL OF 
WHEAT PRICES 


] NTERNATIONAL wheat prices, 

which had ruled high in 1924-25 
and only moderately lower in 1925-26, 
declined somewhat further in 1926- 
27, but by no means to the low level 
of 1923-24. The general level for the 
year was sustained by the willing- 
ness of importing countries to pur- 
chase heavily and the willingness of 
export countries to build up large 
stocks. The conspicuous humps in 
the curve of representative Liverpool 
prices were caused by ocean freight 
developments in the autumn and by 
delayed seeding, adversely affecting 
new crop prospects for the time, in 
the North American spring wheat 
belt in May. 

As usual, however, price relations 
among different countries and within 
individual countries showed many pe- 
culiarities. In Italy, Germany, and 
France, millers paid higher gold 
prices for wheat in 1926-27 than even 
in 1924-25, because prices of native 
wheats were enhanced by increased 
tariff protection and the marketing 
policies of farmers. Canadian wheat 
of high quality, in limited supply be- 
cause of rains at harvest, was much 
needed in Europe for admixture with 
mediocre native wheats, and hence 
commanded a considerable premium 
on international markets, especially 
in the second half of the year. Cash 
prices in the United States were 
much lower than in 1925-26, when the 
country was on a domestic basis. Du- 
rum wheat was in short supply and 
commanded a high premium; but 
hard red spring wheat, also short in 
supply, enjoyed a smaller premium 
than would have prevailed if hard 
red winter had not proved readily 
substitutable—From “Wheat Stud- 


ies” of the Food Research Institute. 
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homes at Decatur, Ill., after attending 
the quarterly board of directors’ meet- 
ing of their mill. 
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ATCHISON 


New flour business is very scarce, the 
advancing premiums having made it al- 
most impossible to interest buyers unless 
they are in need of immediate shipment 
flour. In some instances mill sales are 
as low as 10 per cent of capacity, al- 
though an occasional mill reports as high 
as 50 per cent. 

Export business is very dull, and sales 
virtually are confined to low grades. 

Quotations, Jan. 11, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent, $7.20@7.40 
bbl; straight, $6.80@7.05; first clear, 
$5.25@5.50. 

NOTES 


W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, was in St. 
Louis last week. 


H. N. Clark, head chemist of the Blair 
Milling Co., and G. A. Davis, local head 
chemist of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., attended a meeting of the Kansas 
Millers’ Chemists’ Club at Hutchinson 
last week. 

oww? 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills report a better business, and ex- 
pect it to increase before the end of the 
month. No export sales are being made. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.40 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.60; standard patent, $7. 


NOTES 


The Thornton & Bean elevator at 
South Plains, Texas, is nearly com- 
pleted. 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
officer in various other Texas and Okla- 
homa milling companies, will address the 
Vernon Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual banquet to be held this month. 


Criminal charges may be filed against 
Otto Zalabak, wealthy Kingfisher grain 
man who recently disappeared. It is al- 
leged that 10,000 bus wheat, placed in his 
elevator by farmers, are missing. His 
whereabouts are unknown, but officers 
have given up the theory that he was 
murdered. 


Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and also president of the state chamber 
of commerce, in a recent meeting of the 
chamber, pointed out the necessity of 
Oklahomans having an appreciation of 
their own state, for which purpose $35,- 
000 to $40,000 will be spent in state ad- 
vertising. 

C2 MD 


UNFAVORABLE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORT 


Lonpon, Eno.—The development of 
Russian grain exports so far has been 
most unfavorable. The Russian govern- 
ment had expected a total export of 3,- 
300,000 tons in 1927, as against 3,000,000 
in 1926, but this figure will not be 
reached. 

Up to Oct. 31 only one third of the 
quantity exported during the same period 
of 1926 was reached. ‘This decline is at- 
tributed partly to the late crop, and 
also to insufficient supplies and increased 
home requirements. During October the 
total grain export reached only half the 
quantity exported during October, 1926, 
whereas during September the percent- 
age was still lower. In August, 1926, 
the export started with 103,000 tons, 
whereas in August, 1927, it totaled only 
13,400. 

The export of Russian grain in 1927, 
therefore, was a decided disappointment. 
No improvement is expected in the near 
future, as arrivals from the producing 
centers are strongly declining, while do- 
mestic requirements have increased. To 
all appearance, the strict price regula- 
tions and the absolute exclusion of pri- 
vate trading have prompted farmers to 
hold their supplies. The only way to im- 
prove upon this state of things would be 
an increase in price, but with the unfa- 
vorable position of the exchange this 
would entail other risks. 

Under these circumstances the impor- 
tance of the Russian crop on the world’s 
market is daily decreasing. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour business last week was about the 
same as in the previous one, buyers en- 
tering the market only when forced to 
replenish depleted stocks. 
has been slightly better since the holi- 
days, the anticipated increase in buying 
has not materialized. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair, and mills are maintaining 
about the same percentage of activity as 
for some weeks. The general opinion 
among millers is that demand for flour 
soon will improve. 

Local Conditions.—The local flour mar- 
ket was narrow, with demand slow. 
There is little prospect of change until 
some new buying incentive develops. Old 
contracts are well held, and are being 
drawn on to cover needs, 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Better reports as 
to soft wheat flour are coming from some 
sections of the trade, shipping instruc- 
tions being more plentiful, and a slightly 
larger inquiry for immediate shipment 
indicating that stocks are becoming ex- 
hausted. The trade in the South, how- 
ever, continues to adhere to the hand- 
to-mouth buying policy. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
sales were light last week, and do not 
promise early improvement. Most of the 
buying was by jobbers in small lots. 
Bakers’ orders are the smallest in several 
months. Jobbers’ stocks are exception- 
ally low. Shipping instructions continue 
active. 

Export Trade.—European buyers have 
almost entirely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, and as their ideas of prices are so 
far out of line with millers’ views, there 
seems to be little possibility of important 
trading there in the near future. Latin 
and South American buyers are purchas- 
ing flour as needed, but sales are very 
limited. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 14: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.60@6.25, 
first clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.10, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@7, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

"ee ee eee 29,800 49 
PPOUIOUE WEG soc ccctcceas 22,100 36 
nD <5 sc anb.e doe ks 6a we 28,600 47 
Tie SORTE GOO .cccccccses Shae 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OEE. Ks eas os sshwee eee 47,800 55 
PUOVIPER WOOK ccccccccscs 49,400 57 
. ferry s Fe 47,400 54 
TWO PORTE BHO oc ccccccees 45,900 53 


NOTES 

William M. Hommerding, of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

George F. Phillips, secretary and sales 
manager for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was a recent visitor in St. 
Louis. 

George E. Melvin, Dowagiac, Mich., 
formerly president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, was in St. Louis 
Jan, 9. 

The Hall Milling Co. has appointed 
C. D. Rich, Chambersburg, Pa., as _ its 
representative in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and western Maryland. 

George A. Kublin, of the Marshall 
Hall Grain Corporation, is an applicant 
for membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on transfer from John 
C. Dougherty. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 


While inquiry - 


neapolis, has taken a long lease on a 
one-story building at 1040 Central In- 
dustrial Avenue, St. Louis, where it will 
establish quarters for distribution of its 
products in St. Louis and in the sur- 
rounding territory. 


George E. Avery, a former bookkeeper 
of the American Bakers Machinery Co., 
has withdrawn his plea of not guilty and 
entered one of guilty to charges of em- 
bezzlement and forgery. His peculations 
are estimated to have exceeded $25,000 
during the six years of his employment 
with the company. 


Membership of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at the end of 1927 
numbered 501. Because of unusual ex- 
penses in the past year, which caused a 
deficit in operation of the exchange, the 
annual assessment for 1928 has been set 
at $185, an increase of $35 over last 
year’s figure. The fee for transferring 
memberships remains at $150. 


Increased yields, worth $1,233,000, have 
been secured during the past six years 
by Missouri farmers through the use of 
certified seed, John M. Case, president 
of the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, stated in an address before the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association. 
Organized 25 years ago by a small group 
of students attending the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association is doing its most 
important work in the inspection and 
certification of pure-bred seed, Mr. Case 
told Illinois farmers. 


Mayor Miller, of St. Louis, has re- 
ceived the congratulations of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange on the recent agree- 
ment reached by the city with the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad for a right of way 
for a southern approach to the Municipal 
Bridge. Charles E. Valier, president of 
the exchange, said in his letter to the 
mayor that the element of competition 
which will be injected into the local ter- 
minal situation by the completion of this 
project most probably will result in a 
general improvement of conditions con- 
fronting the St. Louis industrial district. 


AW 
MEMPHIS 


Buying of flour continues light, al- 
though some cheerful reports are com- 
ing from those specializing in the cheap- 
er grades. As farming operations are 
getting started in the earlier sections, 
buying is being stimulated, and appar- 
ently they are giving cost first atten- 
tion and grade second. The baking 
trade took some of its needs when prices 
recently had a little spurt, but many of 
them are said to be amply protected for 
two or three months. Shipping instruc- 
tions are only fairly good. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 14, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.15@7.50; western soft patent 
$7@7.20, semihard patent $6.70, blended 
95 per cent patent $7@7.15; spring wheat 
short patent $8@8.20, standard patent 
$7.45@7.90; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.75, standard patent $6.95@7.15. 


NOTES 


Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., was in New York last 
week, 


S. T. Pease, of the Happy Feed Mills, 
has been named a member of the city 
planning commission. 


At the annual election last week the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange chose the 
following officers: president, Clarke E. 
Coe; vice president, Thomas B. Jones; 
directors, C. C. Taylor, S. F. Clark, L. 
P. Cook, L. R. Hawley, W. R. Smith- 
Vaniz, E. E. Anderson, S. Tate Pease 
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and Charles B. Stout. At its first meet- 
ing the directors will re-elect James B. 
McGinnis secretary and freight traffic 
commissioner. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Very little flour business was transact- 
ed last week, the only sales being for 
prompt delivery. Export also was in- 
active. Flour shipments to Europe total 
13,150 bags, Copenhagen leading with 
7,800, followed by Aalborg with 2,600. 
Other European ports figuring as flour 
receivers last week were Belfast 250 
bags and Glasgow 2,500. Latin America 
exhibited only a slight interest, and ship- 
ments were moderate. 

Flour prices, Jan. 12: 


-— Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.45 $7.25 $9.40 
95 per cent ....... 7.60 7.00 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 7.45 6.65 8.25 
CE. wescnescccwuss 7.25 6.45 8.20 
First clear ....... eee 6.25 7.20 
Second clear ..... sees 5.95 6.15 


Semolina, 4%4c Ib, 

A total of 13,846 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Jan. 12, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
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FrRreD B. CHAMBERLAIN, of F. B. 

Chamberlain & Co., mixed feed 
manufacturers and packers of pancake 
flour, was elected president of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange at the annual 
election on Jan. 11. Mr. Chamberlain 
was first vice president last year, and 
was the only nominee for president. He 
succeeded Charles E. Valier, president 
of the Valier & Spies. Milling Corpora- 
tion, who was elected to a one-year term 
on the board of directors. J. H. Cald- 
well, of the Ralston Purina Co., was 
named first vice president, and H. H. 
Langenberg, of the Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co., second vice president. New 
directors to serve for two years are R. 
P. Annan, H. F. Beckmann, W. T. Brook- 
ing and G. S. Milnor. The committee 
of appeals includes J. M. Adam, J. P. 
Berger, H. L. Boudreau, Ward Brown, 
Ludwig Hesse, W. J. Niergarth, L. F. 
Schultz, T. M. Scott, and W. H. Tober- 
man. Committee of arbitration: J. J. 
Albrecht, J. M. Chilton, E. F. Mangels- 
dorf, B. J. McSorley and H. A. von 
Rump. 
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lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 500 
bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 650; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Panama 
City, 2,400. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,050; Matan- 
zas, 780; Cardenas, 200; Caibarien, 120; 
Nuevitas, 270; Manzanillo, 830; Santiago, 
1,250; Guantanamo, 250. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,550; 
Puerto Barrios, 50; Belize, 26; Antofa- 
gasta, 400; Guayaquil, 500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
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in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 12: 


Destination— Destination— 
REE 6 a cccvts 2,600 Kingston ...... 1,300 
Antofagasta ... 400 La Paz ....... 258 
Barranquilla ... 60 Manzanillo .....1,18¢ 
DL «wéeeses 260 Matanzas ...... 780 
Belise ....sc.00 26 Nuevitas ...... 270 
Bluefields ...... 90 Panama City... 2,567 
Caibarien ...... 120 Pointe-a-Pitre . 1,549 
Cardenas ...... 200 Puerto Barrios. . 2,094 
COD cosecesees 196 Puerto Cabezas. 409 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,316 Puerto Cortez... 345 
Colon .....e000. 338 San Jose .......4,037 
Copenhagen ....7,800 Santiago ....... 1,612 
Fort de France. 865 Teneriffe ....... 630 
es 2,500 Tumaco........ 57 
Guayaquil ...... 1,614 Vera Cruz ..... 000 
Havana ........ 9,618 


In addition to the above, there was a 
shipment of 12,000 bus wheat to Mar- 
seilles and 3,504 bags corn flour, of which 
Havana took 400 bags, London 864 and 
Kobe, Japan, 2,240. 

Rice traders report a moderate de- 
mand for their offerings in the domestic 
market, and some fairly large lots were 


exported. The following figures were 
posted, Jan. 12, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Jan. 12 ........ 443,911 535,668 
Same period, 1927 ........ 451,191 635,784 
Sales— 
Season to Jan. 12 ........ 38,757 229,834 
Same period, 1927 ........ 68,136 280,808 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The annual report of the grain division 
of the Board of Trade shows incre. ses 
in the movement of wheat, oats and rye 
through this port during 1927 over the 
previous year, but a decrease of nei rly 
50 per cent in corn. The wheat move- 
ment during the calendar year 1927 to- 
taled 9,852,481 bus, compared witli 6,- 
023,528 for 1926; corn amounting to 3,- 
292,208 left the port during the year, 
contrasted with 6,045,638 in 1926; the 
1927 oats exports reached 1,187,519, 
against 823,815 the previous year. lye 
exports nearly trebled, with a totza! of 
983,691 bus in 1927, compared with 24,- 
217 in 1926. 

NOTES 


T. D. Case, of the Betta Feed Mills, 
Jackson, Miss., was here last week. 

Emanuel Gonzales has joined the ex- 
port department of J..S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine. 


A. J. Koenigsmark, president of the 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, IIl., was 
in New Orleans last week. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern [lli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murpliys- 
boro, Ill., spent a few days in this city 
last week. 

E. S. Pfeffer, president of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl., recently vis- 
ited P. H. Thomson & Co., who handle 
that mill’s account here. 


Fred W. Kunz has been elected prvsi- 
dent of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
for 1927. Other officers are W. L. Riche- 
son first vice president, James Thornas 
second, and J. S. Cave third. Mr. Kunz 
succeeds A. M. Dardis. 


Dealers in cottonseed products wil! be 
interested in the fact that the first day 
of the conference of cotton growers ¢on- 
ducted under the auspices of the Amvcri- 
can Cotton Association here last week 
was given over to discussion of plans 
for decreasing cotton acreage. It is pro- 
posed to hold the surplus and prey it 
overproduction. 

R. A. SuLrivas 
2. 2 2) 


HUNGARY’S GRAIN PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Hungariin 
ministry of agriculture is planning to *°- 
claim large areas of alkali soil which ! 
always been a problem to the farm: 
states a report from H. L. Groves, Un '- 
ed States commercial attaché at Vien! 
A survey was recently made of so! 
425,000 acres. It is planned to treat 
1928 about 14,000 acres of this land wi 
lime. The government will underta 
the treatments for landowners holdi 
not more than 425 acres. 

Ow mw? 


CORN EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincoton, D. C—An attempt 
being made, with the approval of th: 
government, to organize the corn grow 
ers of the Union of South Africa into | 
co-operative export organization, accord 
ing to a report from William L. Kil 
coin, assistant trade commissioner 4 
Johannesburg, to the United States De- 

partment of Commerce. 
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TOLEDO 


There was a little more inquiry for 
flour last week, which might be held as 
going to show that the resumption of 
buying after Jan. 1, indicated as a pos- 
sibility consequent upon its absence over 
a long period of time and the inevitable 
reduction of stocks, was about to make 
its appearance. However, there was not 
any particular increase in actual sales, or 
any notable change in the rather color- 
less condition which has prevailed for 
months. 

Wheat Tighter.—Nothing exciting has 
occurred in the wheat market to stimu- 
late interest, although buyers of soft 
wheat flour might take cognizance of the 
faci that the soft wheat situation has 
been getting tighter all the time, that 
reccipts continue light, that the move- 
ment predicted after Jan. 1 has not yet 
developed, and that cash wheat at To- 
ledo last week went to 5c premium over 
Chicago May for the first time. Also the 
chances are that most millers now find 
themselves in the position of being 
obliged to base their flour sales on the 
replacement value of the wheat. This 
should signify greater firmness and uni- 
formity in asking prices. 

Mill Operation.—There is nothing in 
sight on which to predicate any materi- 
ally sustained increase in operation of 
the mills. Many of them are not run- 
ning better than half time, and constant 
pressure is exerted to break down prices 
in order to make sales. But there is no 
certainty of reaching a better rate of 
operation by cutting prices, and the tend- 
ency is simply to lower the level of 
prices without finding an increase in pro- 
duction. 

January has brought no change so far 
in the character of the business. Sales 
are slow and hard to make, demand in- 
active, operation of mills unsatisfactory, 
and price structure heavily bombarded 
and giving way in occasional places due 
to these conditions. However, it is be- 
lieved that an increasing realization of 
the conditions likely to prevail in the 
second half of the crop year will dis- 
courage price cutting, particularly when 
backed up by a strong position in cash 
wheat. Any miller who requires much 
wheat these days and goes out and bids 
for it is likely to find some things which 
will give him serious thought. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 13, at $6.40@6.50 
bbl, and local springs at $6.90, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SS” ee 143,580 93,052 64 
Previous week .. 139,710 72,464 52 
BOOP GEO .ccccce 45,300 25,415 56 
Two years ago... 41,160 21,900 53 
Three years ago. 90,210 60,083 66 


L. A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling 
Co., is expected back from California 
next week. 


R. D. Cobb, of the sales department 
of the Northwestern Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Toledo Jan. 14. 


Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, returned 
last week from a visit to Kansas City. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., and Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm 
& Co., grain, celebrated their sixty-first 
birthdays Jan. 5. 

_The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Jan. 
12-13, with an unusually good program. 
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All Indiana millers were invited to at- 
tend. 


Fred Beers, production manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, was 
in Toledo, calling on the National Mill- 
ing Co., Jan. 14. 


A. L. Stubbs, Columbus, Ohio, is re- 
ported to have made a connection with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, to cover Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. 


W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly with the Greeley, Colo., plant of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., is 
now connected with the Monarch Milling 
Co., Kansas City, working in Ohio. 


Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, returned 
last week from a visit to Kansas City, 
where arrangements were concluded by 
which the National company has pur- 
chased property and will build a mill in 
the Southwest. 


C. J. West, federal agricultural statis- 
tician, has tendered his resignation after 
eight years’ service with the Department 
of Agriculture, six of which have been 
spent in Ohio. He is to become connect- 
ed with Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock 
Land Bank, and will build up a loaning 
service to farmers similar to that of- 
fered the clients of large city banks. 


On Jan. 13 bids for the purchase of 
4,200 bbls flour for Ohio state institu- 
tions were opened at Columbus, but the 
announcement of awards has not yet 
been received at Toledo. Eighty per 
cent of purchases are soft wheat flour, 
and stipulations limit the amount of 
spring wheat flour to not in excess of 20 
per cent. The idea is to confine these 
purchases as far as possible to Ohio 
wheat flour, and this is one of the ac- 
complishments of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association. 
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NASHVILLE 


New flour sales so far in Jannuary 
have been the largest for nearly 60 days, 
and specifications were similarly brisk. 
The strong tone of the market encour- 
aged buyers to replenish supplies. Pur- 
chases have been in larger quantities, 
though still conservative, there being 
many orders for 400 and 500 bbls. 

Prices were strong and 10c higher last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 14: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Bakers have been buying some hard 
winter flour, and Minnesota flour also is 
in better demand. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.25@ 
7.60; standard and straight patents, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. B14 2c scccee 153,720 90,016 58.5 
Previous week .. 133,620 69,059 51.6 
FOO GHO osccese 157,620 97,033 61.5 
Two years ago... 159,420 104,799 65.7 


118,515 81 
Joun LeIper. 


Three years ago. 156,720 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Some improvement was noted last 
week in flour demand. Firm prices for 
wheat, millers say, will preclude too 
much idle thought concerning lower flour 
prices. Shipping instructions continue 
satisfactory. 

Buyers of soft wheat flour continue to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis. In- 
quiries, however, are a little more nu- 


merous and the volume of buying is 
slightly higher than a week or so ago. 

Sales of hard wheat flour to the bak- 
ery trade are rather scattered, and an 
effort appears to be devoted to clearing 
off old bookings. In this the millers are 
fairly successful. 

Little change is reported in the export 
demand, sales being hard to close, with 
competition keen. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Jan. 14: soft 
winter short patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight 
$5.50@6, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@7, straight $6 
@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50 
@7, first clear $5.75@6.25. 


NOTES 

The Springs Valley Milling Co., Paoli, 
Ind., has filed papers evidencing pre- 
liminary dissolution of the corporation. 


The Palmer Flour Co., an Illinois Cor- 
poration, has filed an affidavit with the 
secretary of state in Indianapolis with- 
drawing from Indiana. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Wayne Feed Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The corporation has 
an initial capital stock of $100,000 and 
is formed “to own, construct, maintain 
and operate grain elevators, flour, cereal 
and feed mills.” Incorporators are D. 
W. McMillen, H. D. Egly, A. G. Phil- 
lips, T. L. McGee, H. W. McMillen, S. 
W. MeMillen and J. F. Kine. 

T. Devaney. 
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EVANSVILLE 


There is a more active demand for 
flour. Wheat is arriving in fairly good 
volume. Reports have been received of 
damage to the wheat crop in this section 
by the extremely cold weather. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 13, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat, 
best patent $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, 
straight $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.25; second clears, $6. 

- * 

Austin S. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, and Howard Thomson, 
general superintendent of the Postum 
Co. plant at Battle Creek, Mich., have 
returned from a trip through the South. 


C. M. Lunory. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Flour sales last week were light, and 
prices were practically unchanged. 


While some prospective buyers were in 
the market, most of their activities were 
centered on prices, with the result that 
only a few fair-sized sales were booked. 

Prices were generally maintained by 
mills, and there appeared to be more 
firmness in quotations of Kansas mills. 
Sales appeared to favor springs, although 
there were a fair number of hard win- 
ters placed. Larger consumers, being well 
supplied for 60 to 90 days, are not in- 
terested. Bakers seem of the opinion 
that quotations are not in keeping with 
the wheat market. Shipping directions 
are much improved. 

Demand for clears was brisk, with 
prices practically unchanged. Sales of 


* soft winter took new life and some fair- 


sized lots were disposed of to cracker 
and pastry makers. Semolina sales were 
light. The price was 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, on Jan. 14. Shipping directions 
were improved. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 14, cotton 98s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@17.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25; standard patent $6.25@7, clears $6 
@6.50; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

John Nicklas, who operated a bakery 
at 1228 Webster Avenue, Pittsburgh, was 
found murdered on a lonely road on Jan. 
12. He was 60 years of age. 

Frank McCann, founder of McCann’s, 
one of the largest retail grocery-bakery- 
produce and restaurant places in Pitts- 
burgh, died in Los Angeles, Jan. 10, 
aged 73, 

F. G. Atkinson, a director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
W. R. Barry, also of the New York 
office, spent several days at the Pitts- 
burgh district office recently, conferring 
with D, H. Crock, manager. 

C. C. Larus. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
BY MICHIGAN MILLERS 


Sydney Anderson, Charles Doyle, Dr. W. H. 
Strowd and William H. Wiggin Among 
Speakers at Lansing Meeting 


A number of topics interesting to mill- 
ers will be discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Porter Hotel, 
Lansing, Jan, 24-25. 

According to the program just an- 
nounced there will be a closed meeting 
for millers only on the evening of Jan. 
24. 

Charles Doyle, treasurer of the King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., will deliver 
the president’s address on Jan. 25. 
Committees will then be appointed, after 
which K. L. Butterfield, president of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
will address the gathering. Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will speak on “What 
Shall We Do to Be Saved?” 

In the afternoon the first speaker will 
be William H. Wiggin, Toledo, central 
and southern states manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, who will discuss 
some hopeful indications in the milling 
business with particular reference to soft 
wheat flour. Dr. W. H. Strowd, secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, will be the other speaker 
at the afternoon session. 
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OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN BY 
TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Torepo, Ounto.—The Toledo Produce 
Exchange last week elected officers for 
the ensuing year. These are Fred May- 
er, of J. F. Zahm & Co., president; Ken- 
ton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
first vice president; Harold Anderson, 
president National Milling Co., second 
vice president; Archie Gassaway, secre- 
tary; W. A. Boardman, treasurer. Both 
Mr. Mayer and Mr. Keilholtz have served 
as presidents. Consequent upon the ad- 
ministration of H. Wallace Applegate, 
who retires after serving two terms as 
president, the exchange finds itself in the 
best financial position in many years, 
with a comfortable surplus. 

Directors are George L. Woodman, 
Edward A. Nettleton, L. J. Schuster, H. 
Wallace Applegate, Harry Hirsch, 
Charles S. Burge, Jesse D. Hurlbut, C. 
W. Patterson, Harry DeVore and F. C. 
Bowes. 

The exchange annual dinner last week 
in conjunction with the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club was the biggest affair of 
the character ever pulled off at Toledo. 
Several hundred were present, includ- 
ing many notables. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 
BY CINCINNATI FLOUR CLUB 


Torepo, On1o.—The annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Flour Club was held at 
the Elks Club, Jan. 6. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that such good prog- 
ress had been made under the leadership 
of Charles Nieman that he was re-elect- 
ed president for the following year with 
the following officers: Theodore Fells, 
vice president; Ralph Groff, treasurer; 
H. H. Wuertz, secretary. Mr. Nieman 
expressed his appreciation of the assist- 
ance given him in the past year, and 
expressed the hope that 1928 would re- 
sult in bringing into the club the few local 
flour men not already members. For 
this purpose a membership committee 
was appointed consisting of R. H. 
Schwegmann, Henry Nagel and Mr. 
Abdoe. The club was very successful 
last year in creating a better feeling and 
understanding among its members and 
in the trade, and its meetings were well 
attended and enjoyable. 
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NORFOLK 


The flour market was somewhat éasier 
last week. Demand is fairly active. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 13: spring patents $7.90@ 
8.20 bbl, second patents $7.30@7.50; 
Kansas top patents $7.75@8, second pat- 
ents $7.10@7.30; top winter patents $6.65 
@6.80, second patents $6.40@6.50; Vir- 
ginia and Maryland straights, $5.90@ 
6.10. 
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BOMINION or GZANADA 





TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour re- 


mains quiet. There is a limited amount ~ 


of booking: by retail dealers and small 
bakers, and most mills are running at 
least part time, but there is no activity 
in the situation nor will there be for the 
remainder of this month at the least. 
Prices for springs have not changed since 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 14: 


Jan. 14 Jan. 7 

Dy o's 6.3.5 6 043400 OS $7.90 $7.90 
PAtOME occ cccscsecsccceses 7.65 7.65 
Second patent .........+- 7.30 7.30 
Bee, WOOO cc ccccncces 7.10 7.10 
PEGHE GIO .nccccccscecves 6.20 6.20 
Graham flour ..........+. 6.60 6.60 
Whole wheat flour........ 6.60 6.60 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters have been offered more freely, but 
buyers seem to have all they want for 
the present, and some places, such as 
Montreal, are overstocked. About the 
only business being done at the moment 
is in mixed cars. Prices are easier. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 14: soft winter wheat 90 
per cent patents $5.35@5.40 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard for export; $5.40 in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.55@5.60, 
Montreal. 

Exporting.—Mills and brokers all re- 
port a quiet export demand for springs. 
It is the impression that transatlantic 
markets are well supplied for the time 
being, especially on the Continent. Bids 
from the United Kingdom are mostly 
around 36s per 280 lbs, London or Liv- 
erpool, and from Glasgow 36s 6d, in 
jute, c.i.f. terms, January-February sea- 
board. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is still too 
high in relation to springs. Buyers’ re- 
quirements are being met from other 
sources of supply and until Ontario flour 
adjusts itself there can be no volume 
of business done. At present, mills are 
asking 36s per 280 lbs for 90 per cent 
patents in jute, c.if., London basis, 
while importers are bidding 34s 6d. 


NOTES 


Canadian oats are in some demand 
for export to Europe. 


A. T. Jefferies, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., visited 
this market on Jan. 12. 


Wheat ground in Canadian mills dur- 
ing November totaled 9,656,000 bus, 
against 9,137,000 in October. From this 
they made 2,120,000 bbls flour, about half 
of which was exported. 

The effect of a poor crop of oats on 
the oatmeal milling trade of Canada is 
shown by the fact that in the four 
months of this crop year ending Nov. 30 
total production in all Canadian mills 
was 48,357,000 Ibs, against 55,291,000 in 
1926. 


Total grindings of Canadian mills for 
the four months of the crop year ending 
Nov. 30 were 30,995,000 bus wheat, from 
which they produced 6,810,910 bbls flour. 
In the same period of 1926 the grindings 
represented 31,540,000 bus wheat, and 
the flour 6,998,727 bbls. 

During November, Canadian mills pro- 
duced 75,000 tons millfeed, against a 
little under 74,000 in the same month of 
1926. The amount of low grade flour 
produced was practically the same in 
both these periods, the figure for Novem- 
ber, 1927, being 112,207 bbls. 

The Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., is a new 
concern that is to engage in terminal 
elevator and general trading. Smith, 
Murphy & Co., Ltd., forms one of the 
components. A public issue of bonds 
and preferred shares has been put on 
the market in Montreal and Toronto. 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 





Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and V. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Palmking” 


The Peace River Country 

Toronto, Ont.—The latest region of Canada to come into the limelight 
as a farming possibility is the Peace River country. This has been talked 
of for many years, and during the war a considerable amount of land was 
settled upon and put to the raising of grain. High prices for wheat had 
much to do with this premature movement, and as soon as the war ended 
these pioneer efforts came to an end too. Many settlers who had found it 
possible to carry on when wheat was $2 bu were subsequently forced to quit. 

There can be no doubt as to the richness of the land in that part of 
Canada, nor as to the favorable nature of the climate, but the country has 
no adequate railway facilities and cannot be developed as a farming region 
until these have been provided. For the last several years Parliament has 
annually considered the question of constructing such a railway as a part 
of the Canadian National System, but nothing has been done about it, since 
the state of the public finances forbade any but the most necessary public 
expenditures. Everybody knows that the Peace River country is worth 
opening up in this way, and there is not the least doubt that railways will 
be provided as soon as this is financially possible, but so far no political party 
has been willing definitely to commit itself to the immediate construction 
of a road. When one is built it most likely will be in the direction of the 
Pacific Coast, as that offers the shortest route to seaboard and the markets 
of the world where Canadian wheat is in demand. 

In the meantime the government at Ottawa has been informing itself as 
to the choice of routes and the best means of connecting any railway it may 
build with one or the other of existing lines that reach Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. When the time for a forward movement comes there will be no 
occasion to lose time over these matters, and the work will be put in hand 
without any preliminaries. The country which such a railway will serve 
has at least 60,000,000 acres of the richest land in North America, of which 
not more than 400,000 are already under settlement. Besides its possibilities 
in the way of grain raising, this country is ideal for cattle and mixed farming. 
Its climate is much milder than that of the prairie regions in western Canada, 
and it has many advantages that are bound to appeal to the newcomers of 
the future who are looking for comfortable living conditions and the prospect 
of making money with a fair degree of regularity from year to year. Lakes 
and rivers offer a superabundance of the finest fish, the country is full of 
game, and its mineral resources practically are inexhaustible. Some day the 
Peace River country will sustain a population of many millions of people 
having a well-rounded industrial development and with easy access by rail 
and water to every market in the world that offers a prospect of profitable 
trading. Canada is in no hurry to start this new development, and it will 
not be hurried when it does start, but the work will be done in due course 
and the selection of people to fill these waste lands will be such that the Peace 
River country will bring new strength to the nation and put another star in 
the imperial British crown. : 
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HE town of Dundas, Ont., founded in 1801, situated in the beautiful valley 

of the same name, was once in a fair way to greatly outnumber its neigh- 

bor, the city of Hamilton, in point of population and business before the 
railroads were built, and was in fact larger at one time, when all the grain and 
lumber from the surrounding country was shipped by water from this port. 

But what Dundas lost in shipping has been made up in other ways, as 
its varied industrial plants show. One of the earliest of these was the Valley 
City Flouring Mills, built in 1834 by James Belle Ewart. This has seen many 
changes in its history, having been at different periods a yarn and a shoddy 
mill. J. S, Coleman succeeded Ewart, and later John McKay, known as “Bar- 
ley John,” who changed it into a shoddy mill and later back to flour again. 
The next owner was a man named Dixon, who converted the place into a yarn 
mill, and later on, in 1899, James Wilson bought the property and once again 
it made the “staff of life,’ and has continued doing so ever since. 

In 1901 Robert Kerr, father of the present Robert Kerr, manager, pur- 
chased the property, since when it has gone under the name of the Kerr Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. It is a stone mill of very heavy construction, and an additional 
story was added in 1908. This was the first industry in Dundas to install 
electric power in place of waterpower. It has a capacity of 200 bbls, five con- 
crete bins holding 30,000,000 bus, and is equipped throughout with the latest 
machinery. W. A. Gorpon. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour is very quiet, in- 
quiries for new business being limited 
to small lots required for immediate use, 

Prices are unchanged. Domestic cuo- 
tations, Jan. 13: first patent $7.90 bbl, 
patent $7.65, second patent $7.80 and ex- 
port patent $7.10, jutes, net cash, on 
track, Montreal rate points. Winter 
wheat flour business is reported very 
quiet. Prices are unchanged, being $5.90 
@6 bbl, secondhand jute bags, ex-track 
small lots 50@60c more. 


NOTES 


, 


Charles Ritz, eastern manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., at Montreal, 
and J. Albert Blais, Quebec, sales m:n- 
ager, have returned frem a short busi- 
ness trip to Minneapolis, where tliey 
visited the head offices of the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 


Donald M. Fraser, manager of mari- 
time provinces for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., George W. Steph- 
an, maritime provinces sales manager /or 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
Frank H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
were in Montreal on business Jan. 12-13. 


Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour. Co., San 
Francisco, was in Montreal on Jan. 11, 
on his way home after a business trip 
in eastern parts of the United States 
and Canada. He visited the offices of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and called upon several millers 
here. 


Out-of-town millers in Montreal to at- 
tend the meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association on Jan. 13 in- 
cluded W. H. McCarthy, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto; A. R. Macdonald, general man- 
ager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; George A. Macdonald, manager 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
@nt; R. J. Pinchin, Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont; J. A. McDonald, 
McDonald & Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, 
Que. 

ow wD 


WINNIPEG 


Milling in western Canada is very dull. 
Millers last week reported few new or- 
ders, and old contracts are well cleaned 
up. Export trade is entirely at a stan:- 
still. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort Willian 
and the Alberta boundary, top pate: 
springs were quoted, Jan. 14, at $8.5 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and fir 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; A 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacitfi 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
are quoted at $7.20, car lots. Baker 
purchasing their requirements in jute g: 
special prices. 

NOTES 

A. J. Macmillan, Calgary manager 
for the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was i 
Winnipeg last week. 


J. M. Pearen, chemist of the Lake 0: 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin 
Ont., recently spent a few days here. 

Reginald Henry Sidders, an official of 
the dominion grain inspection depart- 
ment at Winnipeg, died Jan. 9, in his 
thirty-eighth year. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, recently visited the Winnipeg 
offices of his company. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary conven- 
tion of the United Farmers of Manitoba 
was held last week at Portage la Prairie, 
Man. Encouraging reports and ad- 
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dresses were delivered by officials of the 
yarious sections of the organization. 

The Spillers Canadian Milling Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., recently held a staff 
convention in that city, attended by 
western representatives. 

Peter Crerar, Clandeboye, Man., broth- 
er to the Hon. T. A. Crerar, president 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, died on Jan. 10, aged 50. He 
was born at Molesworth, Ont., but had 
spent the greater part of his life in west- 
ern Canada, where he engaged in farm- 
ing and the breeding of live stock. 

G. Rock. 
Cww? 


Canada—Milling in November 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in November, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
Wheat ...cceere 4,952,831 4,703,169 9,656,000 
Cats .cccccccces 647,194 663,156 1,110,350 
Barley 52,638 46,167 98,805 
Buckwheat $0,268 ...6. 30,263 
OPN cocccees -. 162,099 21,770 183,869 
Mixed grain . 1,437,570 39,506 1,477,076 





Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in No- 
vember, 1927: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 219,494 359,058 578,552 
Manitoba 2 patent. 186,936 271,066 458,002 
Ont. wint. straight 44,382 ...... 44,382 
All others ......+- 591,629 335,444 926,973 

Totals, flour....1,042,341 965,568 2,007,909 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 4,249 6,748 10,997 
Bran wccoccsscccceves 16,419 14,375 30,794 
Shorts and middlings. 23,323 20,967 44,290 
All other offal........ 3,867 3,902 7,769 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....06- 453,676 1,084,508 1,538,184 
Rolled oats ....4,449,455 7,577,524 12,026,979 
Barley, pot and 

pearl ...ceeee 479,805 140,826 620,631 
Corn flour and 

meal ....0-. + 1,952,092 TTT 1,952,092 
Buckwheat flour 563,387 ...... 563,387 


Total products in months of July, August, 
September and October, 1927 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 260 296 374 618 
Manitoba 2 patent. 276 260 318 428 
Ont. wint. straight. 71 58 82 68 














All others ........ 355 481 682 901 
Totals, flour .... 962 1,095 1,456 1,905 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 6 3 4 10 

BAR sccccvcscceves 14 15 20 28 

Shorts and middl’gs 22 26 34 44 

All other offal..... 4 5 7 6 
Other cereals, Ibs— 

Oatmeal ........2.. 796 354 1,069 857 

Rolled oats ....... 8,953 9,481 12,289 10,793 

Barley, pot and 
PORTE wcccccesces 219 132 266 554 

C’n flour and meal.2,084 2,643 2,074 2,248 

Buckwheat flour... 58 63 39 431 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Dec. 1, 1926, to Nov. 1, 1927, in bar- 
Tels: 
December 
January 
February .. 

March ..ccccccvece 


BOPteMAbeP 2. ccccccccccccvccsceess 1,627,517 
ns so.b6 006 teeserewe secre ees 2,005,314 
DUG vc accvccesctagessseeb ene 2,120,116 


DORR vs so c0s ec 65d0 ose esesccserese 17,650,729 


Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 1924 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,812 
| Fea 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
BUM Seeseees 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,449 
MG ise ncces 1,455 1,491 1,015 1,881 
SONG vicvoesve 1,314 1,647 1,239 1,413 
SY nk 6.60%5 6-0 1,019 1,228 1,340 1,354 
August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ...... 2,006 2,281 2,308 2,143 
November .... 2,120 2,089 2,127 1,708 
December .... deen 1,715 1,737 1,440 
TOUREE: 0.00 15,935 18,966 18,563 19,932 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1926-27....... 17,838 1924-25....... 18,215 
1925-26....... 19,0564 1923-24....... 20,384 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1927 and 1926, in barrels: 





To— 1927 1926 
ee POP eee 519 1,534 
United Kingdom ......... 406,202 499,232 
Other countries .......... 742,753 760,843 

BOE va:0 400.20 4) 00264 08 1,149,474 1,261,609 


Wheat exports in November, 1927 and 
1926, in bushels: 





To— 1927 1926 
United States .......... 2,863,566 1,715,298 
United Kingdom ....... 43,407,750 33,811,996 
Other countries ........ 6,533,921 8,419,645 

EE e540 > a bversesa¥e 52,805,237 43,946,939 
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The Birthplace of Canada’s Milling Industry 
By W. A. Gordon 





Old Pickard Mill on Four Mile Creek, Township of Niagara, Ont. 


N the old French and Revolutionary 
wars, and later that of 1812. no mili- 
tary position played a more strategic 

réle than that of Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
first known as Mississauga and later as 
Ongiara, Buttlersburg, Nassau and New- 
ark, and no spot in North America has 
more the atmosphere of the past than 
this little village today nestling amid 
its historic surroundings of ruined forts 
and ancient houses. This place may 
rightfully claim to be the birthplace of 
Ontario’s milling industry, many of the 
founders of the village, as local history 
shows, having been engaged in the opera- 
tion of grist mills, among them Major 
Daniel Secord, Captain Daniel Servos, 
Peter Secord, William Kitchen, Benja- 
min Pickard and others, many of whose 
descendants live there today. 

As the land was cleared by the early 
settlers who poured into the country at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, the 
necessity of grist mills was apparent, 
and to Captain Daniel Servos is credit- 
ed the erection of the first mill at Four 
Mile Creek in the year 1791, which was 
followed by many others located on the 
various small creeks emptying into 
Lake Ontario, which were named accord- 
ing to their distance from the village, 
such as “Two Mile Creek,” “Four Mile 
Creek,” etc. 

The histories of this locality are en- 
tirely lacking in the description of any 
of these mills, with the exception of the 
Benjamin Pickard mill at Four Mile 
Creek, which was torn down a few 
months ago, as it was in a state of col- 
lapse. The following paragraphs, taken 
from a reprint of Pamphlet No. 5 of the 
Niagara Historical Society, tell the story 
of the old White Grist Mill on Four 
Mile Creek, on lot 193, township of Ni- 
agara: 

“In the year 1800, Benjamin Pickard, 
of the township of Niagara, in the Coun- 
ty of Lincoln, built a grist mill on lot 
193 on the Four Mile Creek, military re- 
serve of the township of Niagara, said 
mill containing one run of stone, which 
was brought from Eusopas, in the state 
of New York. 

“The ground wheat was carried to the 
top of the mill by the miller in a sack 
and poured into a cooler, and from 
thence it ran down into the bolt for sep- 
arating the flour, bran and shorts, there 
being in those days no elevators for 
carrying the meal to the top of the mill. 
The machinery, including the wheels and 
shafting, was all made of wood. There 
was not an iron wheel in the old mill. 
The mill is built of very heavy timber. 
All the posts and beams, as well as the 


sills, are 14 inches square. The girths, 
studding and braces are all hewn; not 
one piece of timber in the frame is 
sawed. The sills and posts are of white 
oak, and all the other timber is white- 
wood. 

“During the War of 1812-14, when the 
Americans had possession of Fort 
George and Niagara, there were several 
skirmishes in or near the town, out at 
the Ball farm and the Cross-Roads (now 
Virgil), the wounded all being taken to 
the mill, which was used as a hospital 
for some time. At this time the Ameri- 
cans came out from Fort George and 
were met by the militia, who were lying 
in wait for them but were too few in 
number to hold their own, and were 
obliged to retreat into the country, and 
in order to do so quietly they threw over 
100 American muskets and bayonets, 
which they had captured, into the mill- 
pond, to prevent them from again fall- 
ing into the hands of the Americans.” 

The early millers of Niagara were 
nearly all prominent in Masonry, as 
shown by its history. The Grand Lodge 
of Niagara obtained its charter in 1792, 
and its meetings were held in a building 
near the river which was burned during 
the War of 1812. On a massive stone 
building opposite the park is a tablet 
with the words “Niagara Lodge No. 2, 
A. F. & A. M., 1792.” This building was 
erected in 1816, partly from stone gath- 
ered from the ruins of the town, and it 
has at different times been used as a 
store, a school and a barracks, and has 
long been known as the “Stone Bar- 
racks,” the home of the local Masonic 
Lodge. 

One of the most interesting sights at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake is old St. Mark’s 
Church—a picturesque gray stone build- 
ing covered with clinging ivy, with pro- 
jecting buttresses and square tower peep- 
ing through the branches of magnificent 
old trees; there are many tablets inside 
and out, the tombstones hacked and de- 
faced by the rude hand of war; there is 
an old register dating back to 1792, kept 
with scrupulous neatness, its pages giv- 
ing an ever shifting kaleidoscopic view 
of different nationalities, of pioneer life, 
of military occupation, of the red men, 
of the poor slave here freed by legal 
enactment, of waifs and strays from all 
lands, while the vicinity tells of French 
occupation 200 years ago, of booming 
cannon and blazing rooftrees a century 
gone by. 

On the farm of Miss Mary Servos is 
the family burial ground where five gen- 
erations of this family lie. A large 
monument is to Colonel John D. Servos, 
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father of the first miller of the district, 
born in Niagara in 1784; died in 1847. 
He was captain of Lincoln Militia in 
1812-14, and commanded the militia at 
Chippewa in 1837-388. Another is to 
Captain Daniel Servos, the miller, of 
Butler’s Rangers, who died March 26, 
1808, aged 65. 

In the Upper Canada Gazette is a no- 
tice, “May 24, 1818—Death of Peter Se- 
cord, aged 103. His longevity is ascribed 
to his remarkable temperance. Last 
year he killed four wolves, and walked 
20 miles to make affidavit to obtain the 
wolf bounty.” This Peter Secord was 
the owner of a grist mill on Four Mile 
Creek, built in 1793. 

With the opening of the Welland 
Canal in 1833, Niagara gradually lost 
all its milling industry to the larger 
mills there, which trade it has never re- 
gained, but it has had other compen- 
sations in becoming the richest fruit 
growing country in the whole dominion, 
being well named the “Garden of Can- 
ada.” 

O20 «> 


EFFECT OF AUSTRALIA’S SHORT CROP 

The fact that the sister dominion of 
Australia is to have a short crop of 
wheat this year is being noted in Canada, 
and is having its effect on the outlook 
for exports of wheat and flour during 
the remaining months of the Canadian 
crop year. If, as recent figures show, 
the Australian surplus for export is to 
be less than half that of last year, this 
will greatly influence the markets where 
there is competition for imported flour 
business. 

‘2 2 2) 
Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 30, 1927, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 











Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 

r  PPEV CUS eTCPECTiLy Mec Te 86 
DEES Ocebekeeeens senees 80 
MEE cccceansscecepe | veeues 9,313 
DE tcecceseorenees 1,905,642 eee 
Dt tthewnetusideey aseoeae 496 
DE S34: 0246408000088  veques 11,076 
TEE Reb COEHEKCKScCeee 8=©6t CREO. 78 
SPUOUEMO weseiccdccces 15,262 89 
PPT CTE eee. Mee TT 4,013 
Caechosliovakia ...062. cesece 1,972 
BPORERTE canccccovesse 144,413 23,706 
Dominican Republic 4,000 2,394 
0 Err ree 11,610 44,000 
POTTS eee 2,000 
a Perr 39,999 47,709 
DED. vnbdis.6000040%> 1,170,140 5,828 
Pe Py cocchcs 8 canee%e 2,869 
French West Indies...  ...... 2,922 
GOFMRARF cosccescccvece 1,152,770 141,000 
SP . <crieee obese cies 16,586 122,926 
GORCOMARIR ccsccccceee § casese 82 
EEE, 6.60 00420008 055000 “aesees 8,290 
PE cco taateseenewis,  saeeee 651 
BE 4.9.64 02 6000 0see ase 381,217 8,556 
Jugoslavia Trmerr. TT 1,110 
BEL S00 cesbebeseees veveew 2,602 
BOER wicebeeeeeeense 8 enenee 277 
DE ckedteesonecdds  saxeee 1,292 
Algeria and Tunisia... 18,000 333 
DER cxanvenccesaes 6,000 2,508 
Mozambique .......... 15,500 406 
POGGMOTINEES ccccccccse 1,888,844 8,248 
RP eee 1,614 
Dutch West Indies ...  ...... 2,114 
| FPP rrr er re 88,579 55,849 
UNE cosciseecteees § § seeser 2,389 
Poland and Danzig ... ...... 15,106 
POPU BODEN ce eeceess veeee5 161 
Azores and Madeira .._...... 11,891 
Pe ME weraseve raaese 1,511 
DEE Setsvwenveues > nee eee 133 
Re See seeeneeke <0leee 293 
Cer SOMOS .cccecee 8 veeseve 27 
Other Spanish Africa... ...... 86 
Dy Shensévessscss sav00s 14,404 
Dace rte eee Cehenes « Keener 2,114 
i hee bene Vad b.o08 6 5,512 ees 
DN csivkeavevets . Sateuc 39,482 
United Kingdom ...... 10,216,368 210,599 
Irish Free State ...... 20,000 19,744 
BENENED, bcdacvccsoes § sesseo 664 
EEE GEE cb scccscn § § secace 296 
British South Africa.. 36,617 1,150 
meee “Wreee ACPEGR... = cerses 1,819 
SO ovucess s9anee 7,585 
DE Ceerdvsicdse o8.0:006 2,126 
DE +eChedseretwoe  teieees 19,747 
UES. cctcccceescse ©=©6eebsse 10,474 
Other Brit. W. Indies. ...... 13,253 
GURPMIERE cccccccsesce cecces 984 
PT ctesereheenveene 6s a000 8,776 
Newfoundland ........ «sees. 1,045 
DEED ccccouseecses § §« evseee 4,506 
GD cccsccccvccccoens 45,000 eee 
WOON och veeccscsess 17,182,059 906,804 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 


ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Nov 
30, 1927: 





Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
Bee BOO bebe coveces 13,139,979 763,006 
Philadelphia ........ 1,458,942 9,165 
ee ee 2,251,840 5,828 
DE 445-6564 05'6.0.a00 247,789 128,805 
PP ee Se,eee 8 8 = = «bv eee 
BORIS wccccccccccces 17,182,059 906,804 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


MILLING IN RUSSIA » 


Soviet Union Plans to Unite All Plants— 
Great Lack of Experienced Mill 
Hands Is Reported 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Soviet government 
is contemplating a radical reorganization 
of the Russian milling industry, as in 
many Russian districts chaotic condi- 
tions are ruling. 

All mills will be united in a small 
number of large organizations, while 
special support will be lent co-operative 
mills. There is a great lack of experi- 
enced mill hands, while installations are 
in a bad condition. Many private mill- 
ers are leasing the smaller plants, but 
they do not form a factor of great im- 
portance, since the Soviet government 
has taken severe measures against private 
capitalists. 

The mill, Krasny Oktjabr, at Kursk, 
which has been closed for some time, has 
been reopened by the Chleboprodukt, one 
of the Russian state organizations. This 
mill will grind 15,000 tons grain yearly. 
It also operates a semolina mill with a 
capacity of 82 tons, which quantity will 
be increased to 130. 

The Ukraine Grain Trade Co., Ukrch- 
lib, is contemplating the erection of a 
large mill at Lugansk, Ukraine, while the 
Zentrosojus has worked out a scheme for 
the erection of 22 elevators. In the near 
future four elevators will be erected in 
Siberia, two in North Caucasia, two in 
Kasakstan, one in the Samara district 
and one in the Volga district. 
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FRANKFURT MILL MERGER 
REPORTED BEING PLANNED 


Hamouvurc, Germany.—According to a 
report issued by the Vossische Zeitung, 
the Hafenmiihle, Frankfurt, is to become 
associated with the Frankfurter Miihlen- 
werke, Gebr. Wolff. Both are important 
mills with modern equipment. 

This report is the more interesting as 
the greater part of the shares in the 
Hafenmiihle was recently transferred 
from the Grands Moulins de Strasbourg 
to Jacob Dreyfus, Frankfurt, who is 
considered the most important | grain 
dealer at Frankfurt, and has the great- 
est interest in forming close connections 
with the large German mills. 

The Wolff mill, which is family prop- 
erty, formerly held part of the shares in 
the Hafenmiihle, but sold out to Jacob 
Dreyfus, who in this way secured the 
bulk of the shares. He is now transfer- 
ring some of these shares to the owners 
of the Wolff mill. The importance of 
both concerns will be largely increased 
by the merger, and the Frankfurt trade 
is showing a lively interest in the event. 
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REPORT ON FLOUR TRADE 
OF EDINBURGH AND LEITH 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The flour trade 
has long been a very large and thriving 
business at Edinburgh and the near-by 
port of Leith, a recent report from the 
American consul, Clarence P. Harper, 
points out. The milling industry has 
grown to such proportions in recent 
years that it is now seriously threatening 
to invade the markets which in the past 
were chiefly supplied by imports. The 
proportion of foreign or home milled 
flour sold in Scotland will be determined 
largely by price. 

The principal sources of imported flour 





Conditions in the Irish Free State 


Lonpon, Eno.—An interesting survey of conditions in the Irish Free 
State recently appeared in the London Times, especially in regard to the 


agricultural situation and the new “selective” 


tariffs. These tariffs have 


increased the cost of living in Ireland, but the farmer is getting only pre- 
war prices for his produce and is discontented. Much, however, has been 
done by the government for the farming community by various helpful 
acts of Parliament, and the government is at work setting up an agricultural 
credits corporation, which will exercise the functions of a bank and be em- 
powered to make long-term advances to farmers at a reasonable rate of in- 


terest. 


It also will lend money on chattel mortgages. 


These long-term credits ought to help farmers to obtain modern machinery 


and thereby increase their production. 


Dairy farming is on the increase, and 


farmers are getting good prices for butter and cream, although those for 


cattle and sheep are low. 


Unemployment in the Free State is serious, and the government has ap- 


pointed a commission to consider improvements. 


There is a growing opinion 


that the selective protection that has been introduced is doing as much harm 
as good. No less than 55 per cent of the Free State imports are liable to 
tariffs. There are duties ranging from 15 to 3314 per cent on various articles 
and commodities, and the imposition of these duties has caused several firms 


in England to establish branch factories in the Free State. 


This helps the 


unemployment to a certain extent but there are very few manufacturers in 
the Free State, and the idea of the government to supplement agriculture by 


manufactories has proved a failure. 


Notwithstanding, the protectionist idea 


is gaining ground, as the opinion prevails that tariffs will solve the economic 


difficulties of the country. 
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are Canada and the United States, the 
former supplying 75 to 85 per cent and 
the latter the remainder. Scotland de- 
mands a strong flour. 

Most of the flour imported into Scot- 
land is sold to bakers, only a small por- 
tion being taken by retail merchants. 
Scottish people do very little home bak- 
ing. 

A firm ordinarily buys in the way that 
is most practicable at the time. Some 
deal with agents stationed in Glasgow 
representing American or Canadian mills, 
who arrange to have direct shipments 
made c.if., cash against documents, 
Leith, Orders also are frequently placed 
direct with firms abroad by the import- 
ers. None of the firms, it seems, are 
committed to any particular practice or 
custom. A discount of 2 per cent is 
often allowed by some mills. 
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COMBINATION CONSIDERED 
BY TWO HUNGARIAN MILLS 


Lonpon, Enc.—Negotiations regarding 
a merger of the Erste Budapester Dampf- 
miihle (First Budapest Steam Mill) with 
the Borsod-Miskolezer Mill are being 
continued, but so far have led to no re- 
sult. The general director of the Buda- 
pest mill, Alexander Stux, has declared 
that the Hungarian milling industry can 
only prosper through arranging mergers. 
In pre-war times Hungarian mills as a 
rule used about 70 per cent of their total 
capacity, whereas at present they can 
only use 50 per cent on an average. 

‘2 2 2) 
BERLIN MILLS’ NEW POLICY 

Bertin, Germany.—As a result of nu- 
merous difficulties arising through bad 
deliveries of grain, six of the largest 
Berlin mills have decided to buy grain 
only on the basis of payment after re- 
ceipt. Further, only those parcels of 
grain will be accepted which do not show 
a deficiency of more than one kilogram 
natural weight. An allowance of 1 per 
cent of the purchase price will have to be 
refunded for each half kilogram differ- 
ence between delivered and guaranteed 
natural weight. 

2 2. 2) 
IRISH BAKERY’S PROFITS 

Betrast, IrELAND.— Bernard Hughes, 
Ltd., one of- the largest bakery firms in 
Belfast, held its ordinary general meet- 
ing during December. In the absence 


of the chairman, Bernard Devine, through 
illness, Ernest W. Andrews presided. 
The report showed that the net profit 
for the year ending Oct. 29, after charg- 
ing the usual trade expenses, amounted 
to £8,439 19s 8d, which with £4,797 car- 
ried over from the previous year’s ac- 
count made a total of £13,236 19s 8d. 
A dividend of 10 per cent per annum 
was declared on the ordinary capital, 


and the usual dividends in respect of 


preference holdings, and the balance of 
£5,171 15s 8d was carried forward to 
the next account. 
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SUGGESTED REGULATIONS 
FOR IRISH BREAD SALES 


Dustin, IreLanp.—Important findings 
and recommendations have been issued 
in the tribunal report in the Irish Free 
State with regard to the excessive prices 
of foodstuffs. 

Among other things of special interest 
to the flour trade in general are recom- 
mendations with regard to flour and 
bread, It was recommended to legislate 
to provide that bread be sold in loaves 
of 1 lb or multiple of 1 lb; the price 
board should prepare a table of prices 
of standard grade straight run flour, to 
which maximum prices for delivered 
bread should correspond. In indicating 
the maximum price for the quartern 
loaf the board should make it clear that 
those prices apply proportionately to the 
2-lb and 1-lb loaves where practicable. 

The report said that where bread was 
sold by a baker in his shop it should be 
sold at least 1d per quartern loaf less 
than the price charged for delivery to 
customers’ houses. The board should 
educate public opinion on the desirability 
of eating bread not less than 12 hours 
old. It was urged that there was need 
of a block system in distribution as a 
partial solution of the problem of higher 
distributive costs. 

The invoiced price of bread to the re- 
tailer should be the sale price to the con- 
sumer, the report said, and the board 
should keep constant supervision over 
this point, investigating specially com- 
plaints by consumers. 

It is too early to say how these recom- 
mendations will be received by the 
trade, but opinions have been expressed 
that to carry out these conditions would 
mean a state controlled bread supply. 





THREE BAKERIES OF 
LONDON CONSOLIDATE 


Aérated Bread Co., Ltd., Acquires Control 
of J. P. Restaurants, and Interest 
in W. Hill & Sons 


Lonpon, Enc.—At the annual gencral 
meeting of the Aérated Bread Co., I td, 
London, it was announced by the chuir- 
man that a controlling interest had heen 
acquired by the firm in the J. P. lies- 
taurants, Ltd., and a substantial inte:est 
in W. Hill & Sons, Ltd. 

These three firms, caterers of light re- 
freshments, are known as tea shops, and 
have many depots throughout London. 

The firm of W. Hill & Sons, Ltd., does 
a high class trade and is an old-estb- 
lished baker, confectioner and caterer in 
London. The J. P. Restaurants, Ltd, 
supplies cheaper refreshments and _ its 
depots are not so well appointed as 
those of the former. The Aérated Bread 
Co., Ltd., which has brought about the 
combine, has been in existence for 74 
years. It started as a baker of the spe- 
cial aérated bread, and had hopes of 
building up a big trade, but the bread 
did not find favor with the public, and 
in order to survive the company turned 
its attention to tea shops. Being the 
first in the field to open such shops in 
London, it reaped a big harvest. Later 
on, other competitors entered the ficld, 
such as J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., now the 
largest caterer of the kind in London, as 
well as Lipton, Ltd., and other similar 
concerns. 

The Aérated Bread Co., Ltd., in conse- 
quence, has had some ups and downs, but 
its gross profit on trading during 1927 
was £611,919. Some years ago it «c- 
quired the old-established bakery busi- 
ness of Buszards, Ltd., the premises of 
which, on Oxford Street, have been a 
popular resort during the last 200 years. 
The business has retained its old charac- 
teristics, but the control is in the hands 
of the Aérated Bread Co., Ltd. 

By its new acquisitions this firm ob- 
tains an interest in 79 additional shops, 
and the freehold bakeries of W. Hil! & 
Sons, Ltd., Westminster. The plan is ‘o 
close down the bakeries and stores of tlic 
two newly acquired companies and c 
solidate them with its own bakeries ®t 
Camden Town, which will have the effect 
of reducing the running expenses of thc 
combined companies. A new issue « 
ordinary shares is to be made in the ner 
future to provide additional capital ani 
the purchase price of the interest in \\ 
Hill & Sons, Ltd., and funds for enlar 
ing the bakeries and stores at Camd 
Town. 

The chairman referred to the hea 
levy of taxation which the firm had t: 
bear as a result of the war and also ‘: 
the excessive rentals demanded when 
leases of its premises expired and ha: 
to be renewed. During the last year i 
had to close down five shops, as it w 
impossible to renew the leases at an} 
thing approaching an economic rent. H 
mentioned one instance where the rent’! 
had been £600 per year, but for whic! 
£3,000 was demanded on a _ renewe( 
lease. He hoped that the bill at presen’ 
before Parliament to regulate such mat- 
ters would in due course find its wa) 
onto the statute books, as it would be of 
invaluable assistance to traders. 

‘2 2 2) 
FOOD EXHIBITION IN BERLIN 

Hamsurc, Germany.—From April 25 
to Aug. 5 a great food exhibition will 
be held at Berlin. The German food 
minister, Mr. Schiele, recently mentioned 
this exhibition in a speech and said he 
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considered it an important factor in 
Germany’s economic life. Germany, he 
said, should aim at a restriction of the 
import of such foreign foodstuffs as 
could be produced in the home country. 
2 2 2) 
FRENCH GRAIN IMPORTS 

Paris, France.—From Jan. 1 to Aug. 
$1, 1927, France imported about 522,000 
tons corn, of which 318,000 came from 
Argentina. This country also imported 
1,622,000 tons wheat, of which 470,000 
came from the United States, 398,000 
from Argentina, 260,000 from Australia, 
962,470 from Canada and 172,870 from 
Russia. 





Cw wD 
London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
-—— Week ending 





From— Dec. 23 Dec. 16 Dec. 24 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
AtlAMEND: cacesecccves 1,500 8,034 12,909 
PacihS .cccccsccves eee eee eee 
Canada—Atlantic .... 875 10,564 7,530 
PaciO® - wwcccscscces rr 2,625 3,750 
Bstralam .ccccccccese 1,600 ca6 ote 
BrgentiMG cocccccccce waa 2,403 eee 
OS eee ee 1,903 300 242 
Beastie “as-eiacees> 3,020 3,328 eae 
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SAMUEL P. ARNOT HEADS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Samuel P. Arnot has 
been elected president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to succeed John A. Bun- 
nell, who served during the past eight 
years. John A. Wood has been elected 
vice president. Neither was opposed. 

The new president has been a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for 27 
years, and Mr. Wood joined the exchange 
33 years ago, both having served in va- 
rious offices. 

Directors elected are John H. Jones, 
Ervin L. Roy, Kenneth S. Templeton, 
Francis B. Fox, and Thomas Y. Wick- 
ham, the latter two having been nominat- 
ed by petition, and George A. Koehl, 
who will fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Wood. 

The nominating committee is composed 
of Mr. Bunnell, James C. Murray, Ben- 
jamin R. Brown, John R,. Leonard and 
George T. Carhart. The committee of 
appeals consists of William C. Jacob, 
Walter Metcalfe, Caleb H. Canby, Jr., 
Charles A. Rohde, Wilbur F. McWhin- 
ney and Herbert McNamee. The com- 
mittee of arbitration includes Michael 
Necas, John H. Wheeler, Richard Gam- 
brill, Jr., David H. Annan, John J. Coff- 
man and Phillip A. Copenhaver (to fill 
one year vacancy). 

Mr. Arnot was born in Greenville W. 
Va., attended the University of Virginia, 
and came to Chicago in 1900. Since that 
time he has been a member of the board, 
serving as director and as executive vice 
president. He was the first president of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges of 
North America, and during the past two 
years has been chairman of the cotton 
committee of the board, being credited 
with having been largely responsible for 
the establishing and growth of the Chi- 
cago cotton market. Mr. Arnot is asso- 
ciated with Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Kenneth S. Templeton, a Director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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CHICAGO 


The anticipated revival in flour buying 
has not materialized. Local dealers had 
looked forward to a much better busi- 
ness after inventory taking, as they be- 
lieved that stocks were getting low, but 
buyers continue to hold off. Prices can- 
not be the reason for the dullness, as 
many mills seem willing to sell at any 
level, if they can get the orders. Bread 
flours in particular are dull, with a 
slightly better business in pastry and 
cake flour. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Aside from 
scattered single car sales, very little 
spring wheat flour is being sold. Rep- 
resentatives of mills say that car lot buy- 
ing is at a minimum, and the retail trade 
buying very sparingly. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales of single 
cars are all that representatives of mills 
and brokers are able to make. All kinds 
of prices are being named, but buyers 
only take on a car or so when in need 
of supplies. 

Soft Winter Flour—Business in soft 
winters has been better than in bread 
flours. Last week there was a sale of 
2,000 bbls, and several bookings of one, 
two and three cars. This business went 
to Michigan and Indiana mills _princi- 
pally, with a few made by Missouri 
mills. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 





John A. Wood, Vice President-Elect of 
the Chicago Board of Trade 


and clears in jutes, Jan. 14: spring top 
patent $6.75@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.45@7, first clear $5.75@6.15, second 
clear $4.10@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25, 95 per cent $6.10@6.80, 
straight $5.90@6.45, first clear $5.40@ 
5.75; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.90, standard $5.75@6.30, straight $5.60 
@6.10, first clear $5.25@5.50. 

Durum.—Semolinas are dull, and no 
new business is being done. Shipping di- 
rections are slower. On Jan. 14, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 3°4c; No. 3 semolina, 
342c; durum patent, 34c; special grade, 
85c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOM GAGE. co cai ss sscccssves 37,000 92 
Previous week ........+.+. 34,000 85 
We GD Sees evecsesccsoes 33,000 82 


Two years ago .......6s6- 35,000 88 





FLOUR CONCERN MAKES CHANGE 


J. Thornton & Co., an old-time job- 
bing concern at 2324 North Seeley Ave- 
nue, is now associated with the Minne- 
apolis-Larabee Flour Co., and will op- 
erate in the Chicago market through the 
latter company. J. Thornton and _ his 
staff remain with the successor, of which 
W. E. Albright is manager. The Minne- 
apolis-Larabee Flour Co., which has been 
located at 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
has moved to the Michigan-Ohio Build- 





Samuel P. Arnot, Newly Elected President 
of the Chicago Board of Trade 


ing, 612 North Michigan Avenue, where 
larger quarters have been secured. 
NOTES 
Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 


Mills, St. Louis, was a recent visitor to 
this market. 


A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co., has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 


Walter E. Ousdahl, sales manager for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, recently stopped in Chicago on his 
way east. 

William M. Hommerding, of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., and his wife, left 
Jan. 13 on a two weeks’ vacation trip to 
the South. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., spent a few days at the com- 
pany’s local offices last week. 

C, B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., left Jan. 13 on a motor trip to 
Florida. He will spend about five or six 
weeks there, fishing and golfing. 


F. A. McLellan, treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
stopped in Chicago on his way home 
from a month’s vacation in California. 

R. D. Cobb, of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
here last week, calling on the trade. He 
left on a trip to markets in the central 
states. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, visit- 
ed his local brokers, William Cowan & 
Co., on Jan. 14. He left that day on a 
two weeks’ business trip to eastern 
points. 

Harry D. Crooks, owner of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, returned Jan. 13 from French 
Lick Springs, Ind., where he attended 
the convention of the American Ware- 


housemen’s Association. Mr. Crooks was 
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elected treasurer of the merchandise di- 
vision of the association, and he is also 
a director of the organization. 


R. P. Purchase, Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, was in Chicago on 
Jan. 11. He left the same day for 


Minneapolis, to visit his mill connections. 
Mr. Purchase will also stop at Kansas 
City en route to Long Beach, Cal., where 
he and his wife will remain a few weeks. 

The Illinois commerce commission has 
not yet approved the application of the 
Board of Trade Warehouse Corporation 
for a license, which was first filed on 
Sept. 15. A further hearing was held 
Jan. 11, but the permit was not granted, 
and the commission took the matter un- 
der advisement. 


C. A. Pravitz is now connected with 
the Morris (Ill.) Milling Co. as general 
manager. The mill has its offices in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Pravitz was formerly with 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., Red 
Crown Milling Co., and during the past 
year represented the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation in Iowa. 


Victor E. Krantz, bakery demonstra- 
tor and salesman for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is now 
taking a post-graduate course at the 
American Institute School of Baking. 
T. T. Hogan, assistant sales manager 
for the mill at Kansas City, temporarily 
is looking after Mr. Krantz’s territory. 


AAW 
MILWAUKEE 


One round lot of spring wheat flour 
sold by a local representative last week 
was the only sign of business here. The 
expected developments have failed to 
materialize, and it has been reported 
that stocks in the hands of the trade 
are sufficient for two months. If this is 
general, there will be little business 
booked until the end of March. Unless 
wheat declines, there will be very little 
doing. ‘The market closed at the same 
prices prevailing the previous week. 
Nominal quotations, Jan. 14: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.55 
@7.55 bbl, straight $6.25@7.25, first clear 
$5.95@6.60, and second clear $4.65@5.30, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The small differential between Kansas 
and northwestern flours makes buyers 
prefer the latter. Kansas flour repre- 
sentatives are quite discouraged, and are 
hoping for a break in wheat whereby 
Kansas flour would be reduced, so that 
they could get in on the business. There 
probably will be a little buying at in- 
tervals for current needs, but volume 
will be lacking. With the northwestern 
mills foreseeing no business for another 
two months, due to the condition of 
stocks in the hands of the trade, south- 
western flour also will be dull. Prices 
last week remained unchanged. Nominal 
quotations, Jan. 14: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat $6.90@7.25 bbl, straight 
$6.50@7, and first clear $5.40@5.85, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 

C. G. Dickinson, Wauwatosa, Wis., has 
been elected to membership in the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 

S. H. Van Gordon & Son have opened 
a flour and feed business on Main Street, 
Melrose, Wis., with William Fillness as 
local manager. 

Walter Stern, of the Bernhard Stern 
& Sons Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
a director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee. 

Friction from a blower fan belt set 
fire to grain dust at the plant of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Milwau- 
kee, early on Jan. 10, and caused damage 
of $10,000 to the room in which it was 
confined. 

The Kotvis Bros. Co., flour and feed 
jobber, 2321 Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee, 
will erect a three-story fireproof ware- 
house with capacity for storing 140 car- 
loads flour and feed. It will be built 
north of Brown Street between Thirtieth 
Street and the Milwaukee road tracks. 

L. E. Meyer. 
io 2 2) 


According to Dr. D. L. Bailey, head 
of the dominion rust research laboratory, 
there are 40 varieties of rust, of which 
20 are found in western Canada. 
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NEW YORK 


After starting the new year with a 
moderately satisfactory business, last 
week’s promise of a nice volume of sales 
has not been fulfilled, and there is much 
complaint of dullness. 

Interest by Larger Bakers.—Both 
millers and brokers were greatly encour- 
aged early in the week by inquiries from 
the larger bakers, but these in most in- 
stances were withdrawn after enthusiasm 
had been worked up over them. There 
were some purchases, chiefly of well- 
known flours, but nothing like the large 
quantities that were claimed. Business 
of any other type was nowhere near ex- 
pectations. 

Demand for Better Grades.—There 
seems to be a general trend among bak- 
ers, especially the larger ones, to use 
high grade flours in their mix, and the 
local trade reported that such improve- 
ment as was noted was along these lines. 

Prices.—Spring wheat grades, on the 
whole, were contained within much nar- 
rower limits than southwestern flours. 
The latter now cover such a wide extent 
that the grade formerly termed 
“straight” should almost be subdivided 
three ways, in order to separate those of 
guaranteed high gluten content, those 
that are merely a “good” flour, and those 
for which nothing is guaranteed except 
that they are cheap. It was reported 
that straights with .47 per cent ash and 
-ll protein were offered for $6.25, but 
some mills held firmly to over $7. 

Spring wheat high glutens ranged 
about $8.15@8.40. Clears were in slight- 
ly better demand, although an occasional 
lot was offered at a low price, the av- 
erage quotations for good flours being 
$6.70@6.80. 

Export.—Foreign business was limit- 
ed, European buyers showing indiffer- 
ence. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, all in jutes, 
Jan. 14: spring fancy patents $7.30@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.90@7.25, 
clears $6.60@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.10@7.50, straights $6.75@7.20; 
soft winter straights, $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 

Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
made a brief trip to New York last 
week, 

Cliff H. Morris, local representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
returned to New York last week after a 
western trip. 


E. H. Sparks, sales manager for Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons, Inc., was called to 
Columbus, Ohio, his former home, by the 
death of his brother. 

H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., recently 
visited Fred Quackenbush, the mill’s 
New York representative. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb., sailed on the Megantic, with Mrs. 
Kinney, on a trip to the West Indies 
with the Shriners. 

Frank Knighton, formerly in the New 
York flour business, but of late years a 
Long Island real estate man, is on a 
21-day pleasure cruise through the West 
Indies with Mrs. Knighton, 

W. R. Clarke, special representative in 
London for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has spent about a 
week in New York with W. C. Duncan, 
New York manager for the mill. 


Visitors on ’change last week included 
E. M. Stults, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Buckeye Cereal Co., Massil- 
lon, Ohio, and W. A. Thomas, of the 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent 





several days in New York last week, 
with headquarters at the office of Seaver 
& Seaver, who handle the account here. 


Among millers visiting New York re- 


‘cently were J. E. Coolbroth, manager of 


the durum department of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, the guest of Clay 
Halboth, and Fred N. Rowe, president 
of the Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Clearances of flour and wheat from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Jan. 7, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 43,112 bbls and 
983,431 bus. There was only one large 
shipment of flour, 11,850 bbls to Ham- 
burg. In all, flour shipments were to 
11 ports. 

Fred Burrall, eastern field manager 
for the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, the Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
and the Willis Norton Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, spent a couple of days in New York 
following his stay at the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ meeting at Harrisburg, later go- 
ing to Albany, N. Y. 

There has been a lull recently in out- 
side inquiry for New York Produce Ex- 
change memberships. A _ decline in 
prices has resulted, bringing them down 
temporarily. The over-the-counter se- 
curities committee has thus far merely 
reported “progress.” One bid on Jan. 
13, though, was $5,000. 


AAT 
BUFFALO 


It is the general opinion among flour 
jobbers and mill representatives that 
some business could be done on a 5c 
break in the futures market. Buyers 
figure that prices are too high, and they 
will wait for holders of wheat to lower 
their views before making commitments 
of any size. Some hand-to-mouth sales 
were made last week, 

Ordering out of old stocks was suf- 
ficient to keep mills running better than 
in the previous week. 

Prices remain steady on both south- 
western patents and spring wheat flours, 
with very little price cutting reported. 

Quotations, Jan. 14, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.30, first clear $6.25@6.30; Kansas, 98- 
Ib cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@8; 
semolina, No. 2, 44%c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 14, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SOR, Bek@ scasves 255,500 221,858 87 
Previous week .. 255,500 250,909 86 
BOOP BO scwcces 238,000 167,617 70 
Two years ago... 238,000 189,725 80 
Three years ago. 238,000 162,800 67 


NOTES 


Charles Peabody, Brockton, Mass., is 
now representing the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corporation in New England, 


L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Buffalo plant last week. 


H. M. Wiltse, manager of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corporation, called on trade 
in Pennsylvania and New York state 
last week. 


R. V. Craig, traffic commissioner of 
the millers’ traffic committee for the past 
five years, has been appointed traffic 
commissioner of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo. 


N. B. Wittig, J. J. Kovarik and G. 
H. Clark, of the Buffalo mill of the 
International Milling Co., were in Min- 
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neapolis last week for the annual meet- 
ing of the company. 

The Hecker-H-O Co., Inc., recently 
purchased an entire city block adjoining 
its present plant in Buffalo. The plot 
comprises 55,000 square feet of land, and 
will care for the future expansion of the 
business. 


F. G. Atkinson, director, Don D. Da- 
is, secretary-treasurer, Ashby Miller 
nd A. H. Crosby, assistants to the gen- 
ral sales manager, and Walter Barry, 
f the New York office of the Washburn 

Crosby Co., were in Buffalo last week 
for a meeting of the sales force of the 
company. R. F, Bausman, export man- 
ager, New York, visited the Buffalo of- 
fice recently. 
M. A. McCarrny. 
(2 2 2) 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives report no improve- 
ment in local demand for flour. Prices 
last week showed but little change. Ar- 
rivals continue moderate, but ample for 
all demands. Stocks are practically un- 
changed. The unusually open winter to 
date has had the effect of allowing ship- 
ments from eastern lake, ports to & for- 
warded without delay, and buyers are 
able to get what flour is required from 
these points without delay. 

Indications point to,a continued quiet 
demand for all grades. Price has not 
been much of a factor up to the present, 
as buyers have been able so far to get 
their requirements, as a rule, at conces- 
sions from the open market. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 





196 lbs, in sacks, Jan. 14: spring patents, 
special $8.25@8.35, standard patents 
$7.40@8.25, first clears $6.60@7.35; hard 
winter patents, $6.70@7.75; soft winter 
patents $6.70@7.70, straight $6.50@6.70, 
clear $6.15@6.60. 

NOTES 


S. P. Elliott, general sales manager 


| for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 


recently visited the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, being introduced by 
James T. Knowles. ; 

The Marshall Grain Co., Inc., Salem, 
Mass., has been formed for the sale of 
flour, grain and hay; capital, $15,000. 
Charles H. Marshall, Beverly, Mass., is 
president and treasurer. 

The annual dinner of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, on Feb. 7. At noon the 
same day the annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will occur. 

The fund for the relief of the Vermont 
flood sufferers, which is being collected 
by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
for distribution through the metropolitan 
chapter of the American Red Cross, }|ias 
reached $8,051. The drive will close this 
week, 

Louis W. DePass. 


AAM 
BALTIMORE 


Flour was in a rut last week, follow- 
ing neither the ups nor the downs in 
wheat. Some mills were asking 50c })! 
more than others for the same grade. 

Sales apparently were confined to a 
few cars of standard spring patent at 
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RCE VING, handling, storing and shipping of grain have been developed to 
a superior degree at the new Port Richmond Grain Elevator recently opened 
at Philadelphia by the Reading Railway System through its subsidiary, the Phila- 


delphia Grain Elevator Co. 
its capacity is 2,500,000 bus. 


The elevator was erected at a cost of $4,000,000; 
The structure is situated close to the Delaware 


River, in the Reading’s freight terminal, which covers 224 acres, with more than 


a mile of water front, and trackage capable of storing 8,000 cars. 


The plant 


has been provided with two main car dumpers, and the equipment for placing 


cars thereon will handle and unload 160 cars daily. 


plant is received over four tracks. 


Grain delivered to the 


For each dumper there is an auxiliary 


sweeping pit over which cars are placed after leaving the main dumper. Here 
the grain doors are removed, and any grain remaining in the car is cleaned out, 
while the next car goes to the main dumper. When the unloading operation 
has been completed, the mechanical car spotter brings the next car into position 
over the main dumper and pushes the unloaded car just ahead to its place over 


the sweeping pit. 


A general view of the elevator and a car in the process of 


being dumped are shown herewith. The elevator was opened with elaborate 


ceremonies on Jan. 14. 


January 18, 1928 
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$6.90@7.15, cotton, and near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $5.75@5.90, bulk. Buying 
of the latter was principally for domes- 
tie account, though an occasional sale 
was made for export. Hard winters 
were nominally salable at 10c under 
springs, yet desirable offerings were 
rarely obtainable on that basis. South- 
ern mills are still after garlicky wheat, 
while near-by manufacturers are going 
farther afield for supplies. Domestic 
wheat brought 4%2c premium over the ex- 
port price on Jan. 10, but both grains 
are again quoted at the same figure. 

Closing prices, Jan. 14, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent, $7.40@7.65, standard patent 
$6.90@7.15; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.55, straight $6.80@7.05; soft 
winter short patent $6.85@7.10, straight 
(near-by) $5.85@6.10. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
3,001 bbls flour and 200,083 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Visitors last week included Edwin T. 


* Douglass, of the Eastern Grain & Eleva- 


tor Co., Buffalo, and William B. Barnitz, 
miller, Carlisle, Pa. 

Miss Waltie, demonstrator for the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has returned to her Balti- 
more office after visiting in Virginia and 
at the capital over the holidays. 

David H. Larkin, chief grain inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, recently 
attended the convention of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and stopped 
at Philadelphia on his way home. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent of 
elevators, and W. C. Burton, general 
foreign freight agent, of the Western 
Maryland Railway, are back from an ex- 
tended inspection trip to the Northwest. 

Eugene A. Slack, president of the Ter- 
minal Shipping Co., died suddenly from 
a heart attack at his home in this city 
on Jan. 9, aged 60. He was an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
for many years, and at the time of his 
death was serving the exchange as a 
director and as a member of the foreign 
trade and maritime committees, being 
chairman of the latter. . 


The American Soft Wheat Millers’ Ex- 
port Corporation held a meeting in Bal- 
timore on Jan. 11. About a dozen mem- 
bers were present, including S. H. Rog- 
ers, president, and E. H. Libbey, secre- 
tary, of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., A. R. Selby, 
treasurer of the Liberty Milling Co., 
Germantown, Md., and W. T. Harding, 
sales manager for W. T. Harding, Inc., 
New York. Routine business was trans- 
acted. C. H. Dorsey. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Flour buyers are disposed only to sat- 
isfy current needs, but mill limits are 
well maintained on practically all grades. 
Prices, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks, Jan. 14: spring first patent $7.60 
@7.90, standard patent $7.25@7.60, first 
clear $6.75@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7.15@7.40; soft 
winter straight, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


H. L. Freedman, flour broker, has re- 
turned from a short business trip through 
the West. 


Among recent visitors on change were 
F. G. Winter, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and A, M. Conners, sales man- 
De for the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 

ep. 

J. C. Jackson. 


The necessity of selecting, as seed, 
wheat that was harvested and stored be- 
fore the rains, is called to the attention 
of farmers in the Pacific Northwest in 
a bulletin recently issued by the grain 
committee of the Portland Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

‘2 2 2) 


Figures compiled at Lewiston, Idaho, 
show that of the grain harvested in 
north central regions of Idaho, eastern 
Washington and the southern edge of the 
Palouse section, about one third still re- 
mains in farmers’ hands and about one 
twelfth tests more tha 14 per cent 


‘moisture, 
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PACIFIC: COAST 
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SEATTLE 


Millers reported business in Pacific 
Coast markets very discouraging last 
week. Stocks in buyers’ possession ap- 
peared to be ample. Sales to bakers and 
dealers were very small. Millers expect 
better conditions before the effect of new 
crop prospects is felt. The reactions of 
the wheat markets, with the seeming 
scarcity of high grade milling wheat, the 
resulting high prices paid for it, heavy 
holdings of good milling wheat by the 
country, and severe weather conditions 
hindering deliveries of high protein 
wheat, would tend to have the effect of 
advancing prices on flour in coast mar- 
kets, yet prices remained stationary last 
week. Keen competition may retard 
substantial increases at present. Prices 
of flour in Portland and Spokane, how- 
ever, are reported advanced 20c bbl. 

Bookings on old orders still maintain 
the power of holding the output of mills 
about normal. 

Middle western and Atlantic seaboard 
markets are still affected by the holiday 
dullness, and local millers reported no 
business of any consequence from those 
localities last week. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Jan. 13: family 
short patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6.30@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.70. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 


terms: Dakota, $8.20@8.70; Montana, 
$7.10@7.85. 
Export Trade—Demand last week 


from foreign countries for American 
flour was exceedingly inactive. The lim- 
ited number of bids received carried 
prices unattractive to export millers and 
dealers. It has been reported that some 
business was done in near-by northwest- 
ern markets, but at rates far below the 
price ideas of Puget Sound exporters. 
Japan is said to have been selling suc- 
cessfully to China recently, yet inquiries 
have been coming in for small quantities 
of American flour. On the whole, how- 
ever, Pacific Coast export millers and 
dealers report business with the Orient 
and the United Kingdom still on an im- 
possible working basis, with foreign bids 
no nearer their price ideas and asking 
prices for good milling wheat higher. A 
little business has been done with South 
America and the Philippines, though 
the latter are still overstocked, as also 
are the oriental markets. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 8-14 ....... 46,800 23,381 60 
Previous week .. 46,800 18,824 40 
Year ago ......«. 46,800 22,461 48 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,805 53 
Three years ago. 52,800 25,335 48 
Four years ago.. 52,800 42,491 80 
Five years ago... 52,800 27,211 52 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Fam. Belb ccvssse 57,000 36,608 64 

Previous week .. 57,000 33,783 59 

Year ago ....... 57,000 29,953 53 

Two years ago... 57,000 26,242 46 

Three years ago. 57,000 11,887 21 

Four years ago.. 67,000 49,416 87 

Five years ago... 57,000 28,851 51 
NOTES 


The plant of the M. Slatkin Co., Twin 
Falls, Idaho, burned recently, with loss 
estimated at $10,000; partially insured. 

The foreign trade department of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce was suc- 
cessful in efforts to extend 10-day to 30- 
day storage-in-transit privileges granted 





by railroad and steamship companies on 
import cargo. 

The Woodcock Bros. Milling Co., Mau- 
pin, Oregon, has taken over the flour 
manufacturing business of Henry Seet- 
hoff, deceased. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma the last 
week of December: to New York, 2,110 
bbls; Boston, 1,000; Philadelphia, 275. 

Major W. H. Cross, mining engineer, 
who has been a resident of China for the 
last 17 years, will talk on that country 
today at the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


W. H. Taylor, of the Tacoma Grain 
Co., has taken charge of the business of 
the Seattle Flour Mills in San Francisco 
in place of A. Hillebrandt, who recently 
returned to Copenhagen. 


The gigantic grain drier of the Port 
of Seattle stands with open jaws await- 
ing receipt of wet grain, which has not 
yet been brought forward by farmers. 
A good business is expected, however, 
between now and March. 


W. A. Ryer, vice president of the 
Ryer Grain Co., Seattle, gave an inter- 
esting address before the grain growing 
and marketing school at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, at its recent session. 
His subject was “The Seattle Grain Ex- 
change and its Economic Value to the 
Pacific Northwest.” 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the last week of December: to 
Shanghai, 125 bbls; Amoy, 25,500; Cebu, 
11,100; Iloilo, 8,575; Zamboanga, 1,125; 
Hongkong, 16,830; Chiclayo, 520; Trujil- 
lo, 103; Antofagasta, 517; Piura, 1,500; 
Lima, 206; Arequipa, 103; Arica, 259; 
Eten, 1,000; Paita, 103. 

Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and. northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 289,250 
bbls flour, produced 189,710 in December, 
or 66 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 171,336 in November, produced by 
20 mills with a monthly capacity of 261,- 
250, or 65 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. Washington inte- 
rior mills operated at 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity in December, Oregon 39, and 
northern Idaho 20. 

Oowd 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices advanced another 20c last 
week as a result of the steadily mounting 
premiums on good milling wheat. Sup- 
plies of some grades are scarce, and 
others are being held off the market. 
On Jan. 14, mills listed family patents 
at $7.85 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.45 
and second blue-stem flour at $7.45, in 
straight cars. The domestic market was 
not active during the week. Export 
trading also was restricted. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TAM. B14 wcccccvccccccecs 18,602 30 
Previous week ...........+. 19,931 32 
BONE GD coccccevecececens 18,232 29 
Two years ago ........... 28,264 45 
TRESS FORFS GEO 2. .cccccss 43,895 70 
Four years ago ........... 56,194 91 
PEVS FORTE GEO .ccccccveces 37,619 65 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments from the Columbia 
River for the season to date have been 
31,855,001 bus, against 22,662,648 in the 
same period last season. Shipments last 
month were 2,825,014 bus. 

Figures compiled by the Merchants’ 
Exchange show total shipments of flour 
last month to have been 176,963 bbls, 
and for the season to date 1,130,571, com- 
pared with 964,617 in the same period 
last season. The Orient has been the 


~largest buyer this season, taking 481,987 
bbls, and shipments to California were 
436,916. 


Of the 26,108 cars of wheat inspected 
here in the first half of the cereal year, 
46.5 per cent graded No. 1, 35.3 per cent 
No. 2 and 11.9 per cent No. 3. In the 
same period last season, when 20,297 
cars were inspected, 30.3 per cent grad- 
ed No. 1, 50.9 per cent No. 2, and 15.6 
per cent No. 3. More cars showed traces 
of smut this season, but a smaller pro- 
portion was seriously affected, 

J. M. Lownspate. 
‘2 2 2) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The continued firmness of flour prices 
has aided business considerably, and 
small lot sales have been brisk: Large 
buyers, however, will not buy on the 
basis of the recent advances. There is 
considerable carload business available, 
but mills are complaining bitterly at the 
prices necessary to get it. 

Quotations, Jan. 13, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $8@8.40 bbl; 
Idaho family patents, $7.20@7.40; Mon- 
tana top patents $7.60@7.80, clears $6.50 
@6.70; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.75@9; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.75@7; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.30@7.50; 
northern straight grades, $6.30@6.40; 
California pastry, $6@6.20. 

* * 


Bakers of San Francisco and bay cities 
last month were guests of the Sperry 
Flour Co. at the second annual Pro- 
SPERRYty bakers’ dinner, held at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club. Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg, of Stanford University, 
a director of the Food Research Insti- 
tute, was the speaker. 

E. M. Lirstncer. 
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OGDEN 


Although fair flour business developed 
last week, particularly in southeastern 
territory and on the Pacific Coast, ship- 
ping instructions were lessened consid- 
erably, with the result that flour storage 
was started by some mills. However, 
ample business was reported in sight to 
require continued capacity operation of 
all large mills. Until the end of the 
week, millers had accumulated no re- 
serve stocks. 

Southeastern conditions were reflected 
in new bookings but decreased shipping 
instructions. Utah and Idaho demand 
remained normal. Pacific Coast buyers 
placed numerous orders, but flour move- 
ment thereto decreased. Small mills 
throughout the state reported local busi- 
ness warranting continued operation at 
about 50 per cent of capacity. 

Flour prices were increased 20c bbl 
throughout the southeastern territory, on 
Jan. 14 dealers being quoted on the fol- 
lowing basis: high patents $7.35@8.10 
bbl,- and straights $7.10@7.60, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River points. California dealers 
also were quoted a 20c bbl increase, as 
follows: first patents $7.15@7.40, second 
patents $7.05@7.30 and straights $6.75@ 
7.20, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Prices 
offered Utah and Idaho dealers were un- 
changed, as follows: family patents $6.60 


@7.30, second patents $6.90@7.30 and 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., is making a tour of 
southeastern states. 

J. D. Stimpson, who has been secre- 
tary of the Associated Farmers’ Milling 
Co., Ogden, has become the company’s 
manager. 

B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, has returned from a 
trip to Omaha, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 

O. E. Harris, president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., re- 
cently called on Ogden millers, while en 
route to the Pacific Northwest. 

J. J. Neville, manager of the new 
Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been elected’a director of the 
Utah Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. E. Zuppanyn.. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Local handlers of feed say 
they have no trouble in selling bran, if 
they have it available for quick ship- 
ment. Transit and quick shipment are 
in demand, and buyers seem willing to 
pay prices asked. Standard middlings 
also are moving in fair volume. The 
heavier grades, flour middlings and red 


dog, are draggy, and prices are barely . 


steady. Spring bran was quoted, Jan. 
14, at $33 ton, hard winter bran $33@ 
33.25, standard middlings $32.75, flour 
middlings $35@35.50, and red dog $38 
@39., 

Milwaukee—An easier tone was no- 
ticed in millfeed last week, spring bran 
and red dog showing a 50c drop. There 
is no snap to demand, even though sup- 
plies are limited. Most inquiries are 


from the mixed feed interests. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 14: spring bran $32.50@ 
33.50 ton, winter bran $32.75@33.20, 


standard middlings $32.50@33, flour 
middlings $35@36, and red dog $37.50@ 
38.50 in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.— Immediate requirements 
have been satisfied, and buyers show lit- 
tle interest in futures at prevailing 
prices. Mills report their limited outputs 
well sold up. Quotations, Jan. 14: soft 
winter bran $32.50@32.75 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $32.25@32.50, and gray shorts 
$33@34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are very firm at levels of a week 
ago, while pure bran is 50c higher. These 
grades are practically unobtainable for 
quick shipment. City offerings have 
dried up; in fact, city mills are virtually 
out of the market for January-February, 
except in mixed cars. Country offerings 
are insignificant. The demand tempo- 
rarily is for bran and standard mid- 
dlings, though buyers show a disposition 
to contract for heavy feeds for deferred 
delivery, providing they can get them at 
present prices. The spread between 
standard and flour middlings has nar- 
rowed materially. Mills have the latter 
to offer, with sales at 50c@$1 under the 
market reported for immediate shipment. 
For February shipment forward, how- 
ever, mills ask $1 premium. City mills 
quote bran at $30.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, flour middlings $34@ 
35, red dog $37@38, wheat mixed feed 
$32@34, and rye middlings $28, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





Jan. 17 Year ago 
BE Sentorskates Bu. cens @30.50 $26.50@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@30.50 27.00@28.00 


Flour middlings... 33.50@34.50 30.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@37.00 35.00@36.50 


Duluth—Mills have booked ahead on 
millfeed and have none to sell except an 
occasional lot in mixed cars with flour. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.—Millfeed supplies are 
small. Demand is fairly good, and 
widely scattered. Bran is quoted at 
$30.50@31 ton, most sales being made at 
the lower figure. Deferred shipment 
bran is quoted at $29.50@30. Very lit- 
tle is being sold, as buyers are not anx- 
ious to load up at high prices, and hold- 
ers are not pushing sales. Shorts are 
stronger than for some time, gray being 
quoted at $32@33.50. Those for delivery 
in the next three or four months are 
priced at $34, and are finding few buy- 
ers. Brown shorts are selling at $30.50 

@31, and red dog at $38@38.50. 


Oklahoma City——Millfeed business was 
light last week. Sales were scattered 
through the Southwest. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations,- Jan. 12: straight 
bran, $32 ton; mill-run, $34; shorts, $37. 


Atchison—Millfeed demand is much 
improved, especially for shorts. On Jan. 
14 straight bran sold at $31 ton, shorts 
$32.50@33 and mill-run bran $32. Mixed 
feed buyers are in the market for both 
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bran and shorts, and the small supplies 
are inadequate for the demand. For de- 
ferred shipment, buyers are bidding as 
high as $34 for shorts and $31.50 for 
bran. 


Salina.—Millfeed demand is steady, 
and prices have advanced 50c@$1. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$31@32 ton; mill-run, $33@34; shorts, 
$34@35. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is some- 
what better, although shorts do not move 
so well. More inquiry came from both 
the mixed car trade and jobbers who 
have been out of the market for several 
weeks. Prices stiffened somewhat last 
week. On Jan. 14 bran was quoted at 
$31@382 ton, Kansas City basis; mill-run, 
$33@34; gray shorts, $35@36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed just about held its 
own last week at unchanged prices. One 
mill brought its price of bran up to that 
of middlings. Output remains small, and 
demand about takes care of production. 
No accumulations. On Jan. 14 soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $35.60@38 
ton, mixed feed $36.50@38 and middlings 
$37.50@38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville.—Millfeed quotations, Jan. 
13: bran, $35 ton; mixed feed, $36; 
shorts, $37. : 

Indianapolis.— Demand for millfeeds 
continues fair, with standard middlings 
and bran apparently leading. Red dog 
and flour middlings are easier. Sales are 
scattered over a wide area. Users of 
standard middlings and bran who had 
been expecting lower prices have been 
forced into the market much against 
their will. Quotations, Jan. 14: spring 
bran, $32.50@33.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $32@ 
33; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$38@39. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—There was a slow but steady 
improvement in demand for millfeeds 
last week, but business still is quiet. 
Most sales are of mixed cars of flour 
and feed, with but few car-lot orders 
of feed alone. Immediate delivery is 
being asked with most orders received. 
With the exception of gray shorts, which 
were marked down about $1 last week, 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
14, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $40.50@41 ton; gray 
shorts, $41@42.50; brown shorts, $40@ 
40.75; red dog, $50@51. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed has been fairly 
steady, some concessions being made for 
round lots. Quotations, Jan. 13: red 
dog, $46@48 ton; winter middlings, $40 
@42; standard middlings, $37.50@38; 
standard bran, $38@38.25. 

Memphis.—There was a fair demand 
for wheat bran last week, with mixers 
the chief buyers. Offerings were light, 
and business was done at $34@34.50 ton 
on Jan. 14, with practically no interest 
in forward offerings. Gray shorts were 
little wanted, but the price basis ad- 
vanced to $35.50@36. 


Nashville——Most mills reported a good 
demand for wheat+bran and middlings 


last week, and prices not materially 
changed. Quotations, Jan, 14: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $29@31 ton; standard 
middlings, $33@36. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—In instances light feed was 
a trifle firmer last week, and heavy a 
trifle easier, with demand showing some 
slight improvement. Quotations, Jan. 14, 
basis prompt and deferred shipment, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $38 
@38.50;.soft winter bran, $39@39.50; 
standard middlings, $38.25@38.50; flour 
middlings, $41; red dog, $44@44.50. 


Pittsburgh—Business was somewhat 
improved last week with protein feeds in 
rather urgent demand. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. Offerings were rath- 
er liberal. Quotations, Jan. 14: standard 
middlings, $36@386.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; spring wheat bran, 
$36.25@37; red dog, $42.50@43.50. 


Buffalo—Bran was in fair demand 
last week, but there was little or no in- 
terest in heavy feeds, red dog being par- 
ticularly slow. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
spring bran, $35 ton; standard middlings, 
$34.50; mixed feed and flour middlings, 
$37.50; red dog, $40; second clear, $41. 


Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds last 
week was light, with moderate offerings. 
Other feeds quiet, but fairly steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: spring bran, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
$39.75@40.75 ton; hard winter bran, 
$39.75@40; soft winter bran, $40.50@ 
40.75; standard middlings, $39@39.50; 
flour middlings, $45@45.25; mixed feed, 
$40.50@46; red dog, $45.50@46.50; stock 
feed, $43; reground oat hulls, $20.50. 
There were no offerings of Canadian 
pure bran or middlings for shipment. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet, but 
steady under light offerings. Quotations, 
Jan. 14, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$39@40 ton; hard winter bran, $39@40; 
soft winter bran, $39.50@40.50; standard 
middlings, $38.50@39.50; flour middlings, 
$42.50@46; red dog, $47.50@48.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Heavier feeding has been the 
result of continued cold weather in 
many sections, and demand for feed has 
increased. Stocks in buyers’ hands are 
not large. In some sections it is not 
easy to obtain feed wheat, as farmers 
are holding for better prices, and mill- 
ers have been having difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand. There is every indi- 
cation that prices for millfeed will fur- 
ther advance this month and in February. 
The market is firm, and prices tending 
higher. On Jan. 14 Washington stand- 
ard mill-run was quoted at $32 ton, de- 
livered, transit points; Montana mixed 
feed, $31@32, coast. 


Ogden.—Only a fair demand for mill- 
feed was reported from the Pacific Coast 
last week, though dealers have small 
stocks. Utah and Idaho buying was nor- 
mal. Mills reported all millfeeds being 
shipped, no reserve stocks being accumu- 
lated. Green feed conditions in Cali- 
fornia have been good, and are account- 
ed as having adversely affected buying. 
Prices in Utah and Idaho are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: red bran and mill- 
run $31.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $32.50, white bran and _ mill-run 
$33.50, and middlings $50@51, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. Quotations to California 
buyers: red bran and mill-run $38, white 
bran and mill-run $39, blended bran and 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 17, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Goring WHAM scccececccces B. saan @33.00 $.....@30.5 occ Du ccce Gu ceee @..-0- $38.00@38.60 
Hard winter bran ...... 33.00 @33.25 30.50@31.00 33.00@33.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «..... Diccoce susoe Daceee weee+@..... 33.25@33.50 39.00@39.50 
Standard middlings*..... 33.00@33.50 30.50@31.00 30.50@31.00 .....@..... 38.25@38.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@35.50 34.00@35.00 32.00@33.50 34.00@35.00 .....@41.00 
BOS GED cecccsccssdoces 38.00@39.00 37.00@38.00 38.00@38.50 .....@..... 43.50@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring OrAR 22 .ccvecsecs Si cece @35.00 $39.00 @40.00 $39.75@40.75 $36.50@37.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 39.00@40.00 39.75@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... @..... 39.50@40.50 40.50@40.75 37.00@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @34.50 38.50@39.50 39.00@39.50 36.50@37.50 33.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @37.50 42.50@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
MOE GOR cecvccccocccces. casve @40.00 47.50@48.50 45.50@46.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
2 Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WEPORNG oc cciascsvee Briecse @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
TWinnipeg ......... weoee @ 0 - @30.00 see @ 


*Brown shorts. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of No- 
vember, 1927, as officially reported, 
| amounted to 21,775 tons, valued at 
$594,864. Of this amount 21,094 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the four months from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 30, 1927, Canada export- 
ed 53,861 tons bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $1,503,002, of which 52.- 
| 837 tons were exported to the 
United States. 














mill-run $38, and middlings $52@51, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm and un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
mill-run $32 ton and middlings $17, in 
straight cars. Demand was broader, with 
some inquiries from the Puget Sound 
districts. Stocks here are small. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed is stronger, 
due to scarcity of offerings. There is 
little demand, but stocks are low and 
buyers will have to come into the m: rket 
within a short time. This, together with 
the fact that Montana, Colorado and 
Utah mills are virtually oversold for 
January and February, indicates the pos- 
sibility of a very strong market during 
the next 60 days. Quotations, Jan. 13, 
basis carload lots, delivered, San |}'ran- 
cisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Kansas bran, $39@40 ton; Idaho blended 
mill-run, March, $37@38; white bran and 
mill-run, $38@89; shorts, $38@39; mid- 
dlings, $46@46.50; low grade flour, $17.50 
@48.50. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is not plentiful in 
this part of Canada. Production has 
lessened, and demand is incréasing. No 
doubt some is being sold in the United 
States, as prices across the line are bet- 
ter. Only a few car lots have been re- 
ported as offering in Ontario, and for 
these a premium of $1.50 ton is asked. 
Mixed car trade is taking practically all 
the feed at present being produced. 
Prices for such lots have not changed 
since a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
bran $34 ton, shorts $386, middlings $4, 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Montreal.—Continued strength prevails 
throughout Quebec in the price of bran, 
shorts and middlings. Export orders for 
flour being rather scarce, mills have been 
obliged to ship their millfeeds in mixed 
cars with flour. Buyers in the United 
States continue to bid for considerable 
quantities of bran, and small quantities 
of shorts, which keeps the situation very 
strong. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 18: bran $34.25 ton, shorts 
$36.25 and middlings $44.25, all juies, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $26, shorts $28 «nd 
middlings $36, jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 less when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 


Winnipeg.—Mills are unable to hancile 
the orders for bran and shorts which «re 
pouring in daily. The extremely mi!d 
weather which prevailed over the prairies 
for a short period recently had no eficct 
upon the strong demand for millfec, 
and with a sharp return to subzero te1- 
peratures the situation has become more 
difficult. The small output of flour is 4 
handicap to millers, who have very lit! ¢ 
feed to offer. There is no change ‘0 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 14, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manito’ 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; S«-- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 4 
berta, bran $29, shorts $31. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at t! 
principal distributing centers for the we: 
ending Jan. 14, in tons, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 192 


Minneapolis ... 1,253 1,657 19,163 15,06 
Kansas City... 900 980 3,600 2,44 
New York .... 8 eee eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 280 180 
Baltimore ..... 363 192 
Boston ........ 61 ee0 


Milwaukee .... 1 ae 3 3 
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BAIXED FEEDS | | 


Chicago.—High milk prices in the 
East have stimulated the demand for 
dairy feeds, and sales are being made 
for January and February delivery. 
Mash feeds are in fair request, but 
scratch feeds are quiet. On Jan. 14, 24 

r cent dairy feeds were quoted at 
$45@48 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $43 
@45, and mash feeds $58@61. 

Atlanta.—Though brokers and mill op- 
erators consider the mixed feed outlook 
very good for the next few weeks, com- 

ratively few orders are being received. 
Mills are all operating on a reduced basis 
and have ample stock on hand to fill cur- 
rent orders, most of which are for im- 
mediate shipment. A good demand is 
reported by some brokers for beet pulp, 
which advanced in price last week about 
$2. Quotations, Jan. 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
beet pulp, $44@44.75 ton; best grade 
horse feed $41@43, lower grades $31@ 
32; best grade chicken feed $49@51, 
lower grades $44@46; best grade dairy 
feed, 24 per cent, $48@49.50, lower 
grades $37@39. 

St. Lowis—Local mixed feed manu- 
facturers reported a fairly good business 
last week. Demand for all classes was 
more active for prompt shipment, and 
some for deferred delivery. Shipping 
instructions continue good. Manufactur- 
ers are getting ready for the spring chick 
feed business. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Jan. 14, at $48 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42.50, and scratch feed 
$8 





Nashville—Marked improvement is 
noted in sales of mixed feeds. The mar- 
ket is unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32@44 ton; 
dairy feed, $31@47; poultry scratch feed, 
$43@50; poultry mash feed, $62@74. 

Memphis.—The movement of mixed 
feed thus far in January is said to be 
ahead of a year ago, but business still 
is moderate. As farming operations are 
getting started, requirements are larger, 
although some districts still have plenty 
of home grown feed. Dairy feed is the 
most active, and some buying of poultry 
mash is starting. \ 


Toronto.—Prices of mixed feeds are 
steady, and a good business is being 
done. Quotations, Jan. 14: oat chop $49 
ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $49, corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $65@67, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 


Montreal—Mixed feeds are quiet. 
Prices continue firm. Quotations, Jan. 
12, carloads, on track, Montreal rate 
points, net cash, jutes: barley meal $47 
ton, ground oil cake $53, and standard 
brands of mixed feeds $30@42. 


Indianapolis.—There was a little better 
demand for mixed feeds last week. Ship- 
ping instructions also are somewhat im- 
proved. Both dairy and mash feeds are 


moving a little more freely. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: dairy feeds, high grade, $43.50 
@44.50 ton; scratch feeds, $42@44; mash 
feeds, $58@59. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices on dried buttermilk 
are practically unchanged, but there is 
a better business. Demand is active, as 
buyers are using up old supplies, but 
sales are more numerous than in previ- 
ous weeks. On Jan. 14 it was quoted at 
8c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 8c, l.c.l. 
Dried flake skim milk was quoted at the 
same levels. 

Kansas City——Prices of dried butter- 
milk are unchanged, although demand, 
especially for car lot shipments, has im- 
proved. Quotations, Jan. 14: basis Kan- 
sas City, in car lots 7%c lb, in l.c.l. lots 
8c; basis Chicago, in car lots 8c, in l.c.l. 
lots 8%/c. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—There has been no change in 
the cottonseed meal situation. Domestic 
demand is reported quiet, due to the 
high prices, though there is still a good 
export call, especially for cake, shipment 
of which is active out of Gulf Coast and 
South Atlantic ports. Because of high 
cotton and cottonseed prices, there is no 
prospect of any early decline in meal. 
In fact, current quotations show an ad- 
vance of about $1 in meal last week, and 
of 50c@$§$1 in hulls. Quotations, Jan. 14, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $39 
@40 ton; 8 per cent, $42@44; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $11.50@12.50, bulk $9@10. 


New Orleans—Demand for cottonseed 
products last week was good, and prices 
continued strong. Exports totaled 8,572 
bags cake and 13,740 bags meal. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $42.50@43 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $44.50 
@45; hulls, sound quality, $9.25@9.50. 


Memphis.—Mills control the remaining 
unsold supply of cottonseed meal, and 
they are bullish. Prices advanced last 
week to the season’s peak, trading hav- 
ing been done in 41 per cent at $45 ton 
and in 43 per cent at $47. Chief buyers 
were mixers, and most of them wanted 
immediate shipment. Within a few days 
all the mills will be closed, and the only 
additional crush of seed will be after the 
planting season. Hulls are firm. They 
sold at $7 ton, loose, and $10.50, sacked, 
on Jan, 14. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal sales last 
week eased off, but production is hold- 
ing up. Prices continue unchanged. On 
Jan, 14, it was quoted at $42.50@48.50 
ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was brisk last week, with offerings 
light. Prices were about $1 higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: 43 per cent protein, 
$52.70 ton; 41 per cent protein, $50.70. 


Boston.—A fair demand prevailed for 
cottonseed meal last week, but offerings 
were small and prices were sharply ad- 
vanced toward the close. Shippers are 
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offering meal at $49@56.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Toronto.—Buyers have little or no in- 
terest in cottonséed meal, and sales are 
slow. The price has not changed. Quo- 
tation, Jan. 14, $53 ton for 43 per cent 
protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 


OF eR 





Toronto.—Prices of rolled oats and 
oatmeal remain steady. Mills report 
that business has picked up a little since 
the holidays. Demand is all for pack- 
age goods. Quotations, Jan. 14: rolled 
oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.20 in 
straight cars on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Oatmeal continues to sell 
readily for domestic account. Most oat- 
meal mills are operating steadily, and 
are obtaining adequate supplies of oats. 
Export sales are negligible, and are 
likely to continue so until prices for Ca- 
nadian oats become lower, which is un- 
likely this. season. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Montreal.—There has been no improve- 
ment in rolled oats. Quotations are still 
$3.65 per 90-lb jute bag, with oatmeal 
10 per cent more. 


Chicago.—Demand for oats products is 
very quiet. Buyers apparently have 
their requirements covered. On Jan. 14, 
rolled oats were quoted at $3 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $3.30 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for oatmeal, and prices are stead- 
ily maintained. Quotations, Jan. 14, 
$3.95 per 100-lb sack for ground oatmeal 
and $3.55 for rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Boston.—A good demand for rolled 
oatmeal existed last week, with the mar- 
ket steady at $3.40 and cut and ground 
at $3.74, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 17 at $3.10 per 90 lbs. 
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Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in October and 
November, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
October November 
4 


Now York .cccccccsecesiccce 3 

Mew GlIGOOs cccccccsteseses 132 77 
San Antonio ...cccccccccces 9 14 
Bl PAGO oc cccccccscseseseece 1 1 


a 


Galveston 
Ci Pe os sce hewn asoee-e 
Dakota 

Michigan 
CD 5 00:0 60490060. 6 red eo 8 96 
Porto Rico 
Washington 
Duluth and Superior 
Vermont 

Wisconsin 


_ 
_ 
to 
eo to 
oo to 
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~ 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 16, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
CE tee te 5 b's 600 648 $26.00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.00 30.50@31.00 
a 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.00@33.50 
Be WN ce cevcecseads 35.50 35.00@37.00 


BES GOOG. cacsccosnes 28.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 47.50@48.00 
BOM” cccscvcecseceees 4.50 39.00@39.50 
BESSGMMO® cccccvccces 36.00 38.50@39.00 
See GE” owccencweaee 44.50 44.50@46.00 
Duluth— 
Bran ...seseseeeeeeees 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 30.00@30.50 


Flour middlings ...... 31.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 


32.50@33.50 
31.50 @32.50 


POG GOD cccrccvecsace 34.50 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 

| PPP PTT rrerr eee 29.00 31.50@32.50 

Brown shorts ........ 30.00 382.00@32.50 


32.50 
12.00 


33.50@34.50 
13.00@14.00 


ray shorts 
Oat feed 


Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffalo— 

Dee BORD ccc ccaconces 32.00 36.00@37.00 

SO. beh eS Reeser eenece 31.00 35.00@36.00 


Standard middlings ... 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed .... 
Oil meal 
Kansas City— 


34.00 @35.00 
36.50 @37.00 
42.00 @42.50 
36.00 @37.00 
47.00 @47.50 





Pee WERR oocvccecses 27.00 30.00@31.00 

BE pierceecrenedense 26.50 30.00@30.50 

Brown shorts ........ 29.00 30.00@31.00 

SOO SROUEE occvcesecs 31.50 31.50@32.50 

eres ee 25.00 37.00@37.50 
Philadelphia— 

Winter WAM .ccsccces 34.50 389.50@40.00 


Pure OFAN .ccccccesees 34.00 39.00@39.50 
Brees VERB. .ccccccvve 33.00 38.50@39.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.50 38.00@38.50 
Me 465 000) 046 bes 43.00 46.00@47.00 


Flour middlings 
Milwaukee— 


42.00 @ 46.00 


i! eee 29.20 32.75@33.20 
BGM sc cketesecseseses 29.00 32.50@33.50 


32.50 @33.00 
35.00 @36.00 
37.50 @38.50 
29.00 @ 29.50 


Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Rye feed 


esecccccesess Saree 





Cottonseed meal ...... 35.00 42.50@48.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.00@35.50 
i a ae 36.50 43.00@44.00 
Gluten feedt ........... 28.75 136.70 §38.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 

PEIMMORDOME 6.00 eccseces $8.30 $9.10 

EPUEEGM se cceriscucsenes 7.00 9/10 

i, NE oc cceunenesees cose 7050 

Pe GEG 5c0 cd see nee 8.90 970 

PEAIWAGMCO cite ccccveces 5.70 6.50 

DEY <cGvsstcosecnawens ‘nes 4.76 

*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 lbs. {February, 
§March. 

oe 2 2) 


Philadelphia.—Oats declined %c early 
last week, but the loss was recovered 
and the market closed steady but quiet. 
Offerings are only moderate. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: No. 2 white, 654,@66%4c bu; 
No. 3 white, 624,@64'c. 


New York.—There was little interest 
in rye flour last week. White patent 
grades in jutes were quoted at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl on Jan. 14. 

ow wD 

Toronto.—There is a fair demand for 
linseed meal. Quotation, Jan. 14, $47.50 
ton,.in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points, 
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Range of Bran Prices 


April May June 


July 
7 14 21 28) 4 11 18 2542 9 16 23 
ai atnnee ty 


August 
6 13 20 27 
Sanaa n 
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September October 
3 1017 24/1 8 15 22 
| ee 


T t t + + 
| 


November 
5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 


January 


December _ 


2.00 
| 41.00 


+—+—t 
| } 


| : 40.00 





Spring Bran (Mi lis) 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas ty—— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 . 
23.00 














CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
active last week, and was featured by 
higher premiums, especially on red win- 
ters. Buyers for local and outside mills 
were in the market for red and hard 
winter wheat, and the light offerings 
were readily disposed of at the firmer 
premiums. Trading basis, Jan. 14: No. 1 


red 10@l1lc over May, No. 2 red 8@10c- 


over, No. 3 red 5@7c over; No. 1 hard 
May price to 4c over, No. 2 hard 1@ 
1%%c under, No. 3 hard 2@3c under; No. 
1 dark northern Ic over to lc under, No. 
2 dark northern May price to 2c under, 
No. 1 northern May price to 3c under. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 3 red, 
$1.88 bu; No. 1 hard, $1.3114%4; No. 1 
northern, $1.28@1.30. 


Minneapolis—The more liberal re- 
ceipts last week had the effect of de- 
pressing premiums on wheat testing 12 
per cent protein, or under. For any- 
thing above 12 per cent, however, there 
was enough milling inquiry to prevent 
weakness. Spring wheat, this year, has 
been exceptionally good from a milling 
standpoint, so that elevator offerings, 
cleaned and graded as they are, are 
above an average in quality. No. 1 hard 
spring ranges from 4c to 47c bu over 
May, No. 1 dark northern May price to 
46c over, and No. 1 northern 1c under 
to 45c over May. 

Based on the close, Jan. 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.10; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 northern $1.15; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 north- 
ern 97c. 

The range of No, 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
14 was $1.1314@1.27%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.10%@1.165%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Jan. 17 at $1.1612@1.82%2, and No. 1 
durum $1.1512@1.22%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 14 
was $1.2514@1.68%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25@1.37%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 17 at $1.269%,@1.68%, and No. 1 
northern $1.25%4@1.87%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Jan. 14, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 69,194 43,228 62,866 64,054 
Duluth ....... 87,974 28,744 52,471 86,661 
Totals ..... 157,168 71,972 115,337 150,715 


Winnipeg. —aA fairly extensive trade 
was done in wheat last week, but prices 
closed relatively unchanged. Consider- 
able liquidation was noted early in the 
session, and spreading operations be- 
tween this and the Chicago market have 
been heavy since midweek. Outside 
news has indicated a better inquiry for 
Manitobas, and while the volume of busi- 
ness done in this market has at no time 
been very large, there has been some 
very satisfactory buying by exporters, 
and a consequent better tone has been 
in evidence. The interest shown by ex- 
porting interests has encouraged holders 
of wheat to unload, and at times offer- 
ings became too heavy for the market to 
absorb. There has been a good call for 
grain in the cash department, millers 
taking large lots of the contract and 
tough grades. Local dealers were good 
purchasers of low grade wheat. Spreads 
are slightly higher. Business was re- 
stricted on account of light offerings. 
Cash No. 1 northern closed, Jan. 14, at 
$1.44, bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Spot prices for wheat closed 
at top premiums last week. The north- 
ern spring grades advanced 10c, and the 
dark variety 1@2c. Offerings were read- 
ily absorbed. Mills wanted choice high 
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protein, but also were strong for good 
color at high premium. Close, Jan. 14: 
No. 1 dark, $1.2714,@1.734%, bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.254,@1.70%; No. 38 dark, 
$1.234,@1.684,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.264,@1.674,; No. 2 northern, $1.24," 
@1.654%,. No. 2 hard winter, $1.274@ 
1.294%,; No. 1 dark hard winter, Mon- 
tana, $1.274,@1.484%,. Durum wheat was 
firmly held. Export grades sold to ele- 
vators, but medium was slow. Top pre- 
mium on the amber went to 33c over 
May; durum advanced 6c to 3lc over 
for high and No. 1 mixed held at 33c. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 

c-—— Amber durum——,, —Durum— 

N 


oO. o. No. 1 No. 2 
7... 120% @155% 119% @155% 


153% 153% 
9... 119% @154% 118% @154% 152% 152% 
10... 117% @152% 


116% @152% 150% 150% 
11... 118% @153% 117% @153% 151% 151% 
12... 118% @153% 117% @153% 151% 151% 
13... 119% @154% 118% @154% 152% 152% 
14... 119% @154% 118% @154% 152% 152% 

Kansas City—Demand for good mill- 
ing wheat was unusually strong last 
week, and that of a high protein content 
advanced 5c. Lower grade samples 
found slow clearance through shippers 
and exporters. Local mills are buying 
heavily of the better grades, and it is 
reported that northwestern mills also are 
in this market for these grades. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 14: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.28@ 
1.73 bu, No. 2 $1.263,@1.72, No. 3 $1.23 
@1.71, No. 4 $1.16@1.66; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.45@1.48, No. 2 $1.44@1.47, No. 
8 $1.36@1.45, No, 4 $1.26@1.40. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat was firm last 
week, good No. 2 red and off grades 
free of damage being wanted, and more 
could have been placed. Garlicky grades 
also brought good prices. Damaged stuff 
moved slowly. Sound blending types of 
hard wheat were in demand, but all 
classes were scarce. Prices fairly steady. 
Receipts were 201 cars, against 136 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 14: 
No. 2 red, $1.50@1.51 bu; No. 1 hard 
$1.87, No. 2 hard $1.36@1.37. 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts continue light, 
with the bid for cash now 5c over Chi- 
cago May, Ic up for the week. The bid 
at Toledo, Jan. 13, was $1.3534, bu for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. Antici- 
pated movement following the turn of 
the year has not shown up. 

Indianapolis——Wheat continues to 
show strength. Arrivals are none too 
plentiful, and there is considerable bid- 
ding for the available offerings. The 
large elevator and milling companies 
especially appear anxious for grain. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 14: No. 2 red, $1.38@1.39%, 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.2614@1.29. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat last week was 
led by durum, which went up 3@4c over 
the previous one. Red winter gained 
1@2c and hard winter 4c. Mixed wheat 
remained unchanged. Offerings were 
slightly heavier, and shipping interests 
took the supply off the market. Re- 
ceipts were 13 cars, against 10 the week 
before, and 15 last year. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: No. 1 hard winter, $1.31@1.32 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.88@1.40; No. 1 
mixed, $1.31@1.32; No. 1 durum, $1.26 
@1.28. 

Seattle.—Millers seem to be fairly well 
stocked with wheat, and trading last 
week was light. A few exporters were 
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reported to have done some business, 
paying high prices for the grain. Deal- 
ers report prices out of line a few cents 
a bushel, but expect an adjustment 
shortly. Foreign importers were report- 
ed heavy buyers of Argentine and Aus- 
tralian wheat last week, at below Ameri- 
can prices. Cash quotations closed a 
little higher, accounted for by the dis- 
covery that the Argentine and Australian 
shipments were considerably smaller 
than had been estimated. Cash quota- 
tions, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Jan. 
18: soft and western white, $1.27 bu; 
northern spring, $1.26; hard winter, 
$1.23; western red, $1.22%,; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.40, ; Big Bend dark north- 
ern spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.45. 

Portland.—Milling wheat was in strong 
demand last week, with offerings scarce, 
but buyers of export grades. were not 
keen. No new foreign business was re- 
ported. Closing bids for January deliv- 
ery at the Merchants’ Exchange Jan. 14: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.42 bu; hard 
white, $1.35; soft white and western 
white, $1.2742; federation, $1.27; north- 
ern spring, $1.25; hard winter, $1.24; 
western red, $1.23. 

San Francisco—Wheat is strong and 
hard to obtain. Very little is coming in 
from outside sources. Quotations, Jan. 
13, basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.35; feed, $2.30. 

Ogden.—Wheat quotations throughout 
the intermountain states advanced 3c last 
week. Deliveries, however, slackened ma- 
terially and the week ended with very 
light receipts at the Ogden terminal ele- 
vators and at country points. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported winter wheat con- 
ditions excellent throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
No. 2 dark hard $1.84@1.46 bu, No. 2 
hard winter $1.10@1.30, No. 2 soft white 
$1.12@1.29, and No. 2 northern spring 
$1.48@1.52, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo.—There were only two or three 
cars of wheat on this market last week, 
and there was some difficulty in moving 
them. Ex-lake stocks continue ample for 
buyers. 


Baltimore-—Cash wheat on Jan. 14 
was 1%,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand light and 
stocks, nearly twice as much Canadian as 
domestic, showing an increase of 38,000 
bus. Closing prices, Jan. 14: spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.41%, 
No. 3 $1.881%%. The local market ruled 
strong, with cash wheat selling up to 
$1.42 and down to $1.3914, domestic grain 
bringing 1c bu over export at one time. 
Garlicky wheat still is in active demand 
by southern mills. Exports were 226,180 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week, 108,034 bus; stock, 
2,376,629. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat declined ‘Yc 
early last week, but later advanced 1%c 
and closed quiet but steady. Quotations, 
Jan. 14, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.3912 bu bid; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.39. 


Atlanta.—As mills in this district ap- 
pear to have ample for their present and 
near future needs, movement of wheat 
is quiet. However, most of the south- 
eastern mills are operating on a larger 
basis than usual at this time of the year, 
and millers are confident that business 
will continue active the next several 
weeks at least. Prices continue strong. 
Quotations, Jan. 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
1 red, $1.66@1.67 bu; No. 2 red, $1.64 
@1.65. 


New York.—Trading in wheat was 
limited last week. Cash markets were 


CWI WIC IOI IO 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








—————————Week ending co July 1 to—————, 
Wheat to— Jan.7,'28 Jan.8,’27 Dec. 31, '°27 Jan. 7,°28 Jan. 8,'27 
SEAT 217,000 360,000 402,000 8,372,000 6,517,000 
United Kingdom ....... 18,000 863,000 170,000 33,282,000 30,346,000 
i ge Perr 424,000 erry rs 37,259,000 43,381,000 
GN, go 04st venceseee J Zee Ore eee 38,099,000 17,424,000 
Other countries ........ 266,000 10,000 5,000 6,384,000 15,306,000 
Se eee 926,000 2,557,000 577,000 123,396,000 112,974,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *246,000 282,000 140,000 8,432,000 9,465,000 
eT Pe eer 194,000 676,000 776,000 31,318,000 9,635,000 
Se, CCL errr rer Tee om 99,000 271,000 257,000 3,919,000 8,253,000 
EE bas cetdSameqes 6 banustsans 14,000 422,000 41,000 3,842,000 3,358,000 
ye ear gettt tee ets ess cess 34,000 326,000 105,000 19,770,000 5,848,000 


Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 370,000 bus; flour, 96,200 bbls. 
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firm, and premiums advanced. Export 
business was quiet. Cash grain quota- 
tions, Jan. 14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.51 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do. 
mestic, $1.534,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b, 
export, $1.45; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.613%,; No. 9 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.361/,, 

Toronto.—Supplies of Ontario winter 
wheat are more plentiful in some parts 
of the province. In others, deliveries 
have dried up. Apparently, the farmers 
pool has most of the visible supply, 
Millers complain of this, as the poo! price 
is so high that it is impossible to export 
the flour. Cable bids are completely out 
of line with cost on this basis. (uota- 
tions, Jan. 14: the pool is asking $1.33 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, while private deal- 
ers quote $1.24@1.28, according to 
freights. For farmers’ wagon lots, deal- 
ers and millers are paying $1.20@1.25 on 
the street. Western spring wheat is 
abundant in all positions that are «vail- 
able to Ontario mills, though this grain 
is mostly below the grade No. 2 north- 
ern. Dealers are asking premium: for 
the No. 1 northern, of which there js 
very little to be had. Quotation: are 
1%c lower than a week ago. No, 3 
northern is quoted at $1.351% bu, in car 
lots, on track, at bay or Lake Huron 
ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash oats marke! has 
been active, and the moderate receipts 
were cleaned up daily. Prices are firm. 
On Jan. 14, No. 2 white was quoted at 
55Y,@57%,¢ bu, No. 8 white 54@541,¢, 
and No. 4 white 541,@55c. Rye was 
also strong, but the light receipts were 
easily disposed of. Shipments were 
made to eastern ports, apparently for 
export. Local stocks are being reduced 
weekly. On Jan. 14, No. 1 rye was 
quoted at $1.09 bu, and No. 2 at $1.07 
@1.08. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 14, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 16, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 5014,@533%,c¢, 517%.@ 
53%c; No. 2 rye, $1@1.02%, $1.00%@ 
1.015%; barley, 77@87c, 77@84c. 

Duluth.—Offerings of oats were slight- 
ly better last week, and more sales were 
recorded. No. 3 white holds unchanged 
at 8c under to lc over Chicago May. 
Barley sold readily within the range of 
76@84c. Most of the limited offerings 
brought 80@84c. Demand for rye ex- 
ceeded the current track supply. East- 
ern and export inquiry was reported 
light, with a small lot worked for abroad. 

Winnipeg.—The coarse grains market 
was fairly active last week. Domestic 
demand for oats has been a feature, and 
some sales also have been reported for 
export. Canadian barley has been in 
moderate demand, both for domestic and 
export purposes, and prices remain 
steady. Not much business has been 
done in rye; prices are holding firmly, 
however, due to the strength in other 
markets. Quotations, Jan. 14: cash No. 
2 Canadian western oats 6214c¢ bu, bir- 
ley 834c, and rye $1.02%4, basis in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—While the rest of the c:sh 
grains showed advances last week, bar!cy 
dropped 2@Ic. Oats were 1@1%%c hizh- 
er, and rye gained %c. Offerings of 
barley about doubled, but oats and rye 
receipts were light. Shippers took most 
of the offerings. Quotations, Jan. !4: 
No. 2 rye, $1.0714@1.08 bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 54@57c; malting barley, 88@'c. 

Pitisburgh.—Light sales featured the 
oats market last week, with offerings 
rather free. Most buying was in sm:!! 
lots for prompt shipment. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: No. 2 white, 62@621,c bu; No. 
3 white, 60@601,c. 

Indianapolis.—There was some deman 1 
for rye last week, with offerings light. 


Oats demand was steady and prices have 


a tendency toward higher levels. Oats 
quotations, Jan. 14: No. 2 white, 52¢ 
54c bu; No. 3 white, 50@52c. 


San Francisco—Barley is very strong 
and little is offering. Export busines: 


is scarce. Quotations, Jan. 13, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.15; grading, $2.30: 


choice, $2.55. Oats remain unchanged 


being both scarce and high. Quotations. 
basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.35; seed, $3. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Ja March May March May 
10....+++ 128% 129% 125% 126% 
i. 08s 129 130% 125% 127% 
B....0- 128% 129% 125% 127 
BB... 00 129% 130% 126% 127% 
14....-- 129% 130% 126% 127% 
16....-- 129 130% 126% 127% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Ja May July March July 
Se 123% .. TS) a eS ee 
ae 124% bir?) aT) st 
i. owns 124% 119% ° cove 
—C—w——eeeer 124% | eee rT 
RR 124% | | TTT) er TT 
—lUL/eee 124% BBO% cence — wee 
Seattle 
Jan March May Jan. March May 
CCU 126% 129% 18...0. 126% 129% 
11..... 126% 129% 24..606 126% 129% 
22..... 126% 129% 16.0030 126% 129 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May July March May 
BD... 00% 135 134% 118% 119% 
ly. 04 6es Te 135% 119% 120% 
12...... 135% 135% 119 120% 
13...... 136% 136 120% 121% 
14...... 136% 136 120% 121% 
— ee 136 135% 119% 121% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan March May Feb. March 
20... 00% 150% 149% 126% 127% 
C—O 149% 148% 126% 127% 
ae 149% 148% 126% 128 
13.. 150% 149% 126% —s wwe 
4 150% 149% +««$«seeos ecco 
16 149% 248% 8 =—s ccvce’ ecntec 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jar March May May July 
10...... 86% 90% 83% 86 
..cece OO 91% 84 86% 
BB. .ss00 89% 92% 85 87% 
13...... 89% 92% 84% 87% 
.sscce SOD 91% 8414 87 
ee 92% 85% 87% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May March May 
ear 53% 54% 61 51% 
eae 53% 55% 51% 52 
TB. echoes 54% 55% 51% 62% 
es 0 c8bs 54% 55% 51% 52% 
ae. okoae 54% 55% 51% 52% 
16 55 56% 52% 52% 
RYE s 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May March May 
ae. coats 107% 108 101% 102 
aE» cases 108% 109 102 102% 
BO. cove’ 108% 108% 102 102% 
—ea 108% 109% 102% 103% 
hs etene 1085 109 102% 103 
a. oehee 108% 108% 102% 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May 
OR, BD vecccccceces 214% 216 
a, EE. veievcanends 215% 216% 
my BE cecceceveces 216% 216% 
ARS ED sccccscccees 216% 218% 
BOM, BE cacccescceee 217% 219% 
WOM, BG cccesesences 216% 218 





Buffalo—There were only a few cars 
of oats here last week, daily receipts 
ranging from three to four, with an ac- 
tive demand for all heavy weights. Bar- 
ley receipts were not heavy, and demand 
only fair, sales being made on private 
terms. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
14, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WERE ccccccccceccese 87,476,000 31,459,000 
TPO nccssccccccveseee 3,427,000 551,000 
COP ccccccvccsesesece 30,366,000 i ...... 
BBASIOY oc cccccccccesce 4,166,000 1,409,000 
COED onc ccconsncewesve 22,334,000 490,000 
Flaxseed ........2.++- 3,838,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 14: wheat, 2,951,- 
000 bus; rye, 755,000; corn, 1,907,000; barley, 
51,000; oats, 604,000. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 7 Dec. 31 Jan. 7, 1928 
secee . s9eee 6 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
¢ Week ending——, 

Jan. 7 Dec. 31 
360,000 234,000 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Jan. 13, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 7, 1928 
8,381,000 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,006 18 115 eee 
@. FZ. Be ssvccves 3,164 230 247 197 
Can. Gov't ...... 446 28 77 743 
Sask. Pool 

NO. 4 cccccsece 4,791 64 86 321 

BNO, © ccccccses 4,644 126 128 93 
Private elevators. 25,195 1,608 2,280 648 
Afloat for winter 

storage ....... 5,922 

Wetals vesvseve 45,168 2,074 2,933 2,002 
Year ago ....... 39,669 3,132 4,469 2,319 
Receipts ...s.ses 6,287 307 512 69 
Rail shipments.. 393 397 344 1 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 107 Kota .......... 14 
No. 2 northern... 709 White spring... 56 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 15 Winter ........ 

No. 3 northern..3,486 Others ......... 6,835 
Private ....... 25,195 








Potal .wcccss 45,168 
Oats— Bus 
GEROTS crcccccvs 192 
Private ......0. 1,608 

Petal .cceceve 2,074 








Toronto.—Sample wheat is growing in 
demand, and dealers are selling large 
quantities for feeding purposes. Ameri- 
can corn is also much wanted, while sales 
of Argentine corn are confined to an 
occasional car. Other grains are mostly 
quiet. Compared with a week ago, rye 
is 5c higher, feed oats 144c and Ameri- 
can corn 3c. These were the only 
changes. Quotations, Jan. 14: Ontario 
oats 60@62c bu, No. 3 barley 84@87c, 
rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 1 feed oats, 6714,c; sample wheat, $32 
ton, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3 American 
yellow corn $1.01 bu, Argentine corn 
$1.07, Toronto freights. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 14, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





WOES, sc aess 2,8511,444 898 580 18,648 10,896 
Kan. City... 674 1,252 910 587 12,048 10,160 
Chicago ... 144 249 351 298 6-0 one 
New York. .1,2111,133 1,2271,777 4,783 3,693 
Philadelphia 144 706 76 358 3,399 2,414 
Baltimore .. 320 429 226 633 3,621 2,845 
Boston ..... 110 44 40 79 906 395 
Milwaukee.. 16 24 10 44 wee soe 
Dul.-Sup. .. 670 431 102 257 14,624 6,977 
Toledo ..... 48 304 82 57 aoe oun 
Buffalo ..... . ae .. 31,020 20,171 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 673 250 491 184 373 2,615 
202 13 


Kansas City... 14 21 19 1 
172 


Chicago ...... 151 43 33 ee es 
New York .... 355 570 255 2081,012 662 
Philadelphia... .. 24 1 8 56 1256 
Baltimore .... 200 33 520 289 332 286 
Boston ....... 2 149 85 20 207 350 
Milwaukee » 849 305 27 45 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 9 6 80 28 127 575 
Buffalo ....... ee ee oe +» 1,185 914 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 104 81 22 31 313 3,769 
Kansas City... 6 8 25 5 108 268 
Chicago ...... 22 32 106 123 os we 
New York .... 174 141 ee 95 306 1,051 
Philadelphia .. 27 8 1 5 9 79 
Baltimore .... 56 54 17 35 81 281 
MOMOR. on crvcee ve es 55 oa 1 6 
Milwaukee ... 12 23 13 9 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 136 58 ° . 1,391 5,311 
Buffalo ....... % ee 668 1,222 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 14, in bushels (000'’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis 664 204 410 426 7,433 16,241 
Kan. City... 46 85 102 19 351 778 
Chicago .... 676 1,248 621 6511 eee eee 
New York... 188 302 10 41 285 573 
Philadelphia 42 17 23 27 104 157 


Baltimore .. 38 19 85 122 
Boston ..... 16 6 ee es 57 33 
Milwaukee.. 108 290 86 109 aos <5 
Duluth-Sup.: 2 6 10 2 379 8,102 
Toledo ..... 43 148 15 26 ose oT 
Buffalo ne ée ee 2,729 4,946 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan. 14, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
s 


Minneapolis .. 179 256 148 51,910 496 
Kansas City.. 909 386 844 18 5,793 2,657 
Chicago ...... 2,0272,099 668 488 ee oe 
New York .... 12 30 oe ae 12 124 
Philadelphia... 48 4 18 9 80 11 
Baltimore .... 40 17 os on 91 122 
Milwaukee ... 371 240 83 67 es ee 
Dul.-Superior. . 4 oe ee <a 1 15 
,, rere 33 76 16 52 is ne 
Buffalo ....... oe ee os 833 3,501 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 7, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 8, 
Wheat— Jan.7 vious week 1927 
United States*... 88,614 —1,892 65,465 
United Statesf... 3,261 —569 2,921 
GCOMGGR cc ccceses 148,956 +1,450 120,890 
Totals vocccccs 240,831 —1,011 189,276 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOGREE oc cccesecss $52,700 —500 56,600 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

:. Pere 293,531 —1,511 245,876 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WHEE sesusevces 30,111 +1,721 38,205 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WHER: ovcneendes 33,886 —40 61,626 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-————_United States—_—___ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1..... 36,104,000 1,429,000 387,533,000 
Sept. 1 -. 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Gee, B ceese 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Bees B ccwee 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
ee B sane 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Week ending— 
oe. F cscins 88,614,000 3,261,000 91,875,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 64,000,000 
Oct. 1 .. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Week ending— 
Jan. 7 ....148,956,000 240,831,000 52,700,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1927— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Jan. 7....293,531,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 


Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 14, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 181 124 72 33 2,604 833 
Chicago ....0. 34 172 oe oe os es 
New York .... -» 303 on oe e° es 
Duluth-Sup. .. *19 17 (118 89 993 1,746 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Boston.—Oats were firm last week, 
with a slight advance at the close. De- 
mand ruled quiet. Prices, Jan. 14: fancy 
40@42-lb, all-rail shipment, 74@75c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 69@7l1c; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 67@69c; regular 34@36-lb, 65@ 
67c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb 66 
@68c. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 14: No. 
2 white, domestic, 64@641,c bu; No. 8 
white, domestic, 683@631/,c. 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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corn was fair last week, and the export 
call was slightly improved, but ship- 


ments were slow.. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.11 bu, No. 3 $1.09; No. 
2 white $1.11, No. 3 $1.09 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked); yellow chops, $1.95; 
hominy feed, $2.02; standard meal, $2.02. 

St. Louwis—Corn prices were 1@2c 
higher last week, and there was a brisk 
demand, with offerings cleaned up close- 
ly. Elevators were in the market for 
both yellow and white, and there was 
good buying by starch interests and 
shippers. No. 3 yellow met the keenest 
competition. Receipts were 280 cars, 
against 198 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Jan. 14: No. 4 corn 82%4c bu, No. 
5 corn 80c; No. 3 yellow 87@881,,c, No. 
4 yellow 85@86c; No. 3 white 841,c, No. 
4 white 821,c. 

Atlanta.—As mills continue operating 
on a slow basis, demand for corn from 
both mills and dealers is still quiet. The 
outlook is for further improvement in 
all feed business, with the exception of 
cottonseed products. Quotations, Jan. 
14, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia 
corn, sacked, 99c bu, No. 3 white 98c; 
No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn 
in the shuck sells for about 20@25c less. 
No. 2 white western corn, bulk, $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.12@1.13, No. 8 yellow $1.11@1.12. 


Memphis.—Buying of corn meal is a 
little better than usual for this time of 
the year. Distributors believe in lower 
prices and are not disposed to load up 
at current levels. A few cars were sold 
early last week as low as $3.70 bbl, 
basis 24’s, but most mills asked $3.85 
up. On Jan. 14 some held for $4.35 for 
best grade cream. Consumers are tak- 
ing their needs slowly. Corn bran was 
dull last week, being quoted at $36@ 
36.50 ton. 


Kansas City——Demand for good grade 
corn continues unabated, and all offered 
is sold easily. Off grades continue to 
sell at a discount. Prices are 1@2c high- 
er than a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 
14: white, No. 2 79@8114c bu, No. 3 
T7@79.c, No. 4 76@78c; yellow, No. 
2 814,@83',c, No. 3 80@82Y,c, No. 4 
78@80c; mixed, No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 76 
@79c, No. 4 75@77e. 


Chicago.—There is a fairly active de- 
mand for corn products. Corn flour was 
quoted, Jan. 14, at $2 per 100 lbs, corn 
meal $2@2.10, cream meal $2@2.10, and 
hominy $2@2.10. The local cash market 
was very active, and sales were made to 
industries and outside buyers. Handlers 
reported a very good shipping demand. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 84@85c bu, 
No. 5 mixed 84c, No. 6 mixed 82c; No. 
2 yellow 92%%c, No. 3 yellow 88%@ 
911%,c, No. 4 yellow 86@87c, No. 5 yel- 
low 84144,@88c, No. 6 yellow 81@89c; 
No. 4 white 84c, No. 5 white 83c, No. 6 
white 81@821%,4c. 

Minneapolis.—Cash corn was in good 
demand all week, the principal buyers 
being country feeders. Millers and feed 
manufacturers are in the market in a 
small way. No No. 3 yellow is arriving 
for sale, the only offerings of that grade 
coming from elevators. No. 4 yellow is 
held at 8@l1lc bu under the Chicago 
May option, No. 5 yellow 11@14c under, 
and No. 6 yellow 14@18c under. 


The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 14 
was 82@87c; the closing price on Jan. 
16 was 85@87c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 17 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 


Milwaukee.—Corn was bullish last 
week, but the increase was not as much 
as in the previous one. Receipts are 
still good, compared to a year ago. Ship- 
pers and local industries were in the 
market. Quotations, Jan. 14: No. 3 yel- 
low 871,@88'c bu, No. 3 white 8714@ 
8814,c, and No. 3 mixed 86@87c. 

Indianapolis.—Continued demand for 
corn is forcing the price upward. Small 
rural elevators are in the market, and 
it is generally reported that most of the 
corn that was held for feeding purposes 
by Indiana farmers is exhausted and the 


. 


farmers will have to begin buying to tide 
their stock over until spring. It is freely 
predicted here that corn will go back to 
$1 bu. Quotations, Jan. 14: No. 4 white 
75@78c bu, No. 5 white 72@76c; No. 4 
yellow 77144@80c, No. 5 yellow 75@78c; 
No. 4 mixed 73@76c, No. 5 mixed 70 
@73¢. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn sales were light last 
week, with abundant offerings. “Most 
buying was in small-sized lots. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 14: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1 
@1.01 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 98@99c; 
kiln-dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.70@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was higher and more 
active last week. Arrivals were 29,859 
bus by rail and 10,159 by boat. Sales 
reported included one car of No. 2 spot 
at 97c and several parcel lots of new 
southern white and yellow at prices 
ranging 95@971,c. Closing prices, Jan. 
14: domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1 bu; 
No. 2 spot, or contract grade, 961,c. 
Cob corn was steady, but quiet at 4@ 
4.25 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
firmer, and fairly active at $2.20@2.35 
per 100 lbs, with heavier receipts of 
tributary corn enabling near-by mills to 
compete more successfully with the West. 


Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn were 
heavier last week, and there was a good 
inquiry for heavy weights, but practical- 
ly all receipts went direct to mills, being 
applied on previous sales. 

Boston.—A sharp advance in corn for 
shipment was noted at the close of last 
week, demand ruling quiet. Prices, Jan. 
14: No, 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, $1.10 
@1.11 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.07@1.08; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow, $1.09@1.10; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.07@1.08. Gluten feed 
sold at $45.85 ton, in 100-lb sacks, March 
shipment only; gluten meal, $53.10 for 
January and $55.60 for March shipment. 
Hominy feed was quiet at $43.50. De- 
mand for corn meal was quiet, although 
the market was held higher at the close. 
Granulated and bolted yellow sold at 
$2.60, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.15, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—There is so little doing 
in corn that it is impossible to establish 
a market, and quotations are omitted. 
Corn products are quiet and easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 14, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.40; pearl hominy and grits, $2.40. 


San Francisco.—Corn quotations, Jan. 
13, basis 100 lbs: No. 2 eastern yellow, 
$1.92, bulk; California milo, $2.05, sacked ; 
Egyptian corn, $2.30, sacked; eastern 
milo, $1.90, bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.85, 
bulk. 





Milwaukee.—The rye flour market is 
described as being at an absolute stand- 
still. Prices are altogether too high, in 
the opinion of buyers, by comparison 
with wheat flour. The market is very 
strong, and shows no signs of weakness. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: fancy white patents 
$5.75@6.10 bbl, medium $5.385@5.70, and 
dark $4.35@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—There is no improvement 
in demand for rye flour. Millers, how- 
ever, think there will be good buying 
soon, because resellers are no longer 
heard of and stocks in the hands of the 
trade are about exhausted. An occa- 
sional inquiry is coming in, with buyers 
indicating a willingness to contract at 
10@20c bbl under the market. Pure 
white is quoted at $5.65@5.80 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $5.25@5.40, and pure dark $4.20 
@4.30. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,993 bbls flour, compared with 
11,246, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Duluth—General market conditions in 
rye flour were quiet last week. The mill 
received very few inquiries resulting in 
business. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 
14, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.85 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.55; No. 3 dark, 
$4; No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

Chicago.—Business in rye flour is con- 
fined to scattered single car lots. Buy- 
ers are still working on old contracts. 
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Fair inquiries are coming from the East, 
and some business has been worked there 
by local mills. Directions are fair. The 
local output totaled 8,000 bbls last week, 
against 7,000 the previous. week. White 
was quoted, Jan. 14, at $5.80@6.10 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.35@5.65, and dark #4#@ 
4.40, 


Indianapolis.—Rye flour last week was 
somewhat easier, and consumers took ad- 
vantage of the situation. Even with 
somewhat lower prices, consumers say 
they are being robbed. Quotations, Jan. 
14: white, $5.50@5.75 bbl, jute; medium, 
$5.30@5.50; dark, $4.10@4.40. 


Pittsburgh—Light sales characterized 
the rye flour market last week, with buy- 
ers rather hesitant. The larger consum- 
ers appear to be well stocked. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 14: pure white $6@6.50 bbl, 
medium $5.50@6 and dark $4.50@5, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Boston.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, and prices showed little 
change. Similar conditions were report- 
ed for rye meal and pure dark rye. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 14: choice white patents, in 
sacks, $6.45@6.65 bbl; standard patents, 
$6.20@6.40; medium light straights, $6@ 
6.20; medium dark straights, $5.70@ 
5.90; rye meal, $5.40@5.50; pure dark 
rye, $5.10@5.20. 

Buffalo—tThere was fair demand for 
rye flour at slightly lower quotations last 
week. Prices, Jan. 14: white, $6.25@6.30 
bbl; medium, $6.05@6.10; dark, $5.25@ 
5.35. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, so far as demand or trading was 
concerned, though, like the grain, it man- 
ages to recover from declines. Quota- 


_ tions, Jan. 14, in 98-lb cottons: pure top 


white patent $6.15@6.40 bbl, straight 
$5.65@5.90 and dark $4.85@5.10. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour ruled firm 
last week, but demand was only mod- 
erate. Quotations, Jan. 14, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 bbl for white, $6 
@6.35 for medium and $5.50@5.75 for 
dark. 
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Milwaukee.— Buckwheat is holding 
firm at the new levels. Trading is fair, 
and offerings hold up well. Quotations, 


Jan. 14: new silver hull $1.90@2 per 100 
Ibs and Japanese $1.95@2, subject to 
dockage. 


Chicago.—The unseasonable weather 
has restricted business in buckwheat 
flour. Representatives say they never 
really got started this season, on ac- 
count of the warm weather, and demand 
continues exceedingly light. On Jan. 14 
it was quoted at $3.10 per 100 Ibs. 

Buffalo.—While there is a limited de- 
mand for buckwheat there are only light 
supplies, with the bidding price around 
$2 per 100 lbs on Jan. 14. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of buckwheat flour 
slowed down last week. Offerings were 
plentiful. Quotation, Jan. 14, $3.50@ 
3.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia—Demand for buckwheat 
flour was fair last week, and the market 
ruled steady, with moderate offerings. 
Quotation, Jan. 14, $3.50 per 98-lb cot- 
ton sack. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not moving. 
Farmers are unable to make delivery, 
owing to bad roads. The price is 2c 
higher. On Jan. 14, good quality was 
quoted at 77@80c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—While screenings do not 
show much change in price for the week, 
the undertone is said to be less strong. 
Demand is not so keen; it is claimed that 
some cars of heavy seeds were carried 
over several days without a_ buyer. 
Grinders report a sluggish demand for 
ground screenings on account of their 
comparatively high price. Heavy seeds 
are quoted at $28@24 ton, medium $20 
@23 and light-weight $15@18. Mill oats 
are firm at 43@47c bu, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth—Steady shipments of screen- 
ings are gradually reducing elevator 
stocks. Most of the Canadian supplies 
received last fall, and also some receipts 


-at $2.1914. 
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by rail during the winter, have been 
cleaned out, and there is little domestic 
stuff now available for sale. Demand 
all kinds is good, and the price level 
rm. 


Toronto.— Screenings are considered 
too dear in comparison with sample 
wheat, which is a heavier feed. Prices 
are 50c higher. Recleaned standard 
screenings, on Jan. 14, were quoted at 
$27.50@28 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 

Winnipeg.— Screenings are becoming 
difficult to obtain in this market, which 
readily absorbs all offerings. On Jan. 
14 brokers’ quotations were $8 ton for 
refuse screenings. . Standard recleaned 
screenings sold at $16. 





FLAXSEED “=, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report a strong 
market for linseed meal, with prices id- 
vanced 50c@$1 over quotations of a week 
ago. Demand is quite general, with «ll 
sorts of buyers apparently anxious to 
lay in supplies. Shipping directions con- 
tinue abundant. Meal is quoted at $48.50 
ton. The export market is likewise 
strong, and there is more foreign inter:st 
than a week ago. Cake is priced at >15 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth 


7~Minneapolis— -——Duluth- 

Track Toarrive Track M 
Jan. 10.$2.17 $2.12% $2.15 $2.1 
Jan. 11. 2.19% 2.14% 2.17% 2.16% 
Jan. 12. 2.21 2.16% 2.19 2.1 
Jan. 13. 2.21% 2.16% 2.19% 2.1534 
Jan. 14. 2.23% 2.17% 2.20% 2.10% 
Jan. 16. 2.22% 2.16% 2.23% 2.18% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Jan. 14, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— Shipments 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ...10,024 6,553 1,838 1 7 
er 7,060 6,562 7,261 4,442 





Totals ...... 17,084 13,115 9,089 


Duluth—Early flaxseed trading opera- 
tions were fairly active, accompanied hy 
underlying strength and higher prices 
for the May delivery. On Jan. 14, late 
bidding put May up %¢, leaving a net 
advance for the week of 814c, closing 
The lightness of car arrivals 
and cash offerings restricts trade. Thic 
few samples that came out for sale met 
ready absorption. No. 1 spot basis im- 
proved 2c, closing Jan. 14 at 8¢ under 
to 5c over May. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal is much 
stronger. Crushers are sold up, and it 
is reported they have sold fairly large 
lots to jobbers. Consuming demand is 
also better. On Jan. 14 it was quoted 
at $49.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—A strong demand is main 
tained in this market for linseed oil cake 
and meal, and both domestic and expor! 
buyers are interested. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: cake, in bags, $41 
ton, and meal $46. Flaxseed advance: 
21,@2%,c bu last week, due to spreading 
operations between this market and Du 
luth. Cash No. 1 closed, Jan. 14, at $1.81 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Milwaukee—Linseed oil meal ad 
vanced 50c on the lower limits last week 
Production is holding up at about the 
same level. Quotation, Jan. 14: f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 


Boston.—There were small offerings 0! 
linseed meal by Buffalo shippers last 
week, but demand was slow. On Jan. 
14 34 per cent was quoted at $53.20 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, February 
shipment, but there were no offerings 
for shipment during January. Edgewa- 
ter shippers were not quoting for the 
Boston market. 


Pittsburgh—Linseed meal sales were 
brisk last week, with prices slightly high- 
er. Offerings were taken as quickly as 
offered. Quotation, Jan. 14, $50.70 ton. 


Buffalo—There was some increase in 
demand for linseed meal last week, with 
the market working to higher levels. 
Quotation, Jan. 14, 34 per cent meal $48 
ton. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal held firm 
last week. Quotation, Jan. 14, basis 
Kansas City, $52.30. ton. 
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FOUR FIFTHS OF MONTREAL 
GRAIN IS WATER CARRIED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Four fifths of the 
194,286,000 bus grain delivered at the 
rt of Montreal in 1927, or 159,071,000 
bus, was water carried, Walter J. Don- 
nelly, trade commissioner, Montreal, re- 
rts to the Department of Commerce. 
Only 35,215,000 bus, or 18 per cent, was 
transported by rail. This percentage of 
water carried grain (5 an increase over 
other years. In 1926, 77 per cent was 
water carried; in 1923, only 62 per cent. 
Ow mw? 
REGULAR SERVICE SOUGHT 
Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—An appeal 
will be made to the United States Ship- 
ping Board to establish a regular service 
from Galveston to Venezuela, Colombia 
and possibly other South American coun- 
tries. Millers from Oklahoma and other 
states say that such a service would be 
a distinct saving to them if it would be 
possible to export flour from Galveston 
instead of from New Orleans, as must 
be done at present. A recent survey in- 
dicates that sufficient tonnage is avail- 
able to make such a service possible. 
io 2 2) 
GRAIN MOVEMENT HEAVY 
Winnirec, Man.—A week of mild 
weither has given great impetus to the 
marketing of grain in the western prov- 
inces. The movement, both eastward and 
westward, has been very heavy, and ele- 
vator storage at the terminals shows 
large increases. At the Head of the 
Lakes, it last week stood at 45,701,000 
bus, and was rising at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 daily. Shipments from Vancouver 
likewise were of large volume, and ter- 
minal elevators there are busily unload- 
ing grain from the western prairies. 
owwD 
HOUSTON EXPORTS 
OxtaHoma Ciry, Oxra.—Grain exports 
from Houston declined from 2,869,448 
bus in 1926 to 2,692,604 in 1927, accord- 
ing to figures of the port commission. 
Although wheat exports declined sharp- 
ly, a wider variety of grains was han- 
died. Exports in 1927 included 2,144,- 
440 bus wheat, 290,110 corn, 198,967 
Kafir and 59,107 milo. 
if 2 2) 
DIFFERENTIAL RATE APPROVED 
PuttapeLPHia, Pa.—Through approval 
of freight rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Philadelphia has been 
accorded a differential under New York 
on shipments moving from Trunk Line 
Association territory to points in the 
South, via South Atlantic ports. The 
rates became effective Jan. 15. 
io 2 2) 
PRINCE RUPERT LOADINGS 
Winnirec, Man.—The tenth vessel to 
be loaded from the elevator of the Al- 
berta wheat pool at Prince Rupert, B. 
C., sailed Jan. 10, with a full cargo of 
wheat for the United States. Another 
vessel is loading a full cargo of wheat 
for the United Kingdom or the Conti- 
nent, 
Cw wD 
VESSELS AT SAULT STE. MARIE 
Toronto, Ont.—More than 20 vessels 
with over 4,500,000 bus wheat in their 
holds are wintering near Sault Ste. 
Marie. These are the ones that were 
caught in the early December storm that 
put such a summary end to navigation 
on the upper lakes. 


GALVESTON EXPORTS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia. — Galveston 
port officials report the wheat exports 
for 1927 to be 22,203,683 bus, 385,714 
bus corn, 1,928,523 bus barley, 258,031 
bus rye, 768,893 bus Kafir and 75,000 
bus milo. 

ww 


ATLANTA 


Flour bookings of Atlanta brokers and 
mill representatives are improving stead- 
ily, particularly sales to larger bakers, 
who are buying for 60- to 90-day needs, 
and in a few cases up to 120 days. As 
a whole, however, orders are for near 
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future needs, with prompt shipment 
asked, and in comparatively small quan- 
tities. Stocks are exceptionally low, and 
inquiries are being received from both 
bakers and jobbers for needs well 
ahead. Most brokers and mill represen- 
tatives believe the first half of 1928 will 
be considerably better than the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Shipping -directions are moderately 
good. Production improved last week, 
and with good bookings on hand pros- 
pects are for further increase in output. 

Hard and soft winter wheat flours 
were marked up 10@20c last week, while 
soft wheat flours advanced about 20@ 
25c. Quotations, Jan. 14, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.35@7.65 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.45, straight patent $6.90@7.35; 
soft winter short patent $8.20@8.50, 
fancy patent $7.80@8, standard patent 
$7.35@7.55; spring wheat short patent 
$7.70@8, standard patent $7.30@7.70, 
straight patent $7.20@7.50; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.30@7.50. 

NOTES 


Morris Ableton, Puritan Mills, Atlan- 
ta, has returned from a trip of two 
weeks in Florida and southern Georgia. 


W. Frank Birdsong, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, visited the home offices last 
week. 


T,. E. Stivers, president and general 
manager of the Theodore Stivers Milling 
Co., Cleveland, Tenn., was in Atlanta 
last week. 


Otto A. Knauss, vice president of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., 
was here last week, visiting Theodore 
Martin, broker. 


Charles T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in the Southeast recently on his way 
back to Minneapolis after a business trip 
to Cuba. 


Theodore Martin, Atlanta, entered in 
1928 his twenty-fourth year as an active 
flour, feed and grain broker in Atlanta, 
being one of the longest established 
flour brokers in the Southeast. 


The Atlanta Milling Co., it is an- 
nounced by J. R. Bachman, secretary- 
treasurer, resumed operations at the 
plant last week on a partial basis, fol- 
lowing two fires which occurred the week 
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Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 











From 
Halifax-St. John 

Jan.- tNew 

To— +New York Feb. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
pO eee 23.00 soos 996.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 t+t27.00 
BOOETENE ccccrcccveve 24.00 24.00 +tt27.00 
Bergen ..cccccccces 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ....s.68- 40.00 sees 30.00 
Bremen .......s+00+ *25.00 cose 9935.00 
Bristol ...ccscscsee 24.00 22.00 127.00 
Caraifl .nsscccccees 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
COPE ccccccccsccses *24.00 30.00 127.00 
Dansig ..ceesccceee *30.00 32.00 45.00 
Dublin ..csccccstae 24.00 24.00 27.00 
Dumdee .icccsiviete 24.00 27.00 127.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
Gibraltar ...5....06. 45.00 sone TTT 
Glasgow .......0555 22.00 22.00 125.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *25.00 22.00 **25.00 
Havre ..... -+. 40.00 coos t£27.00 
Helsingfors *33.00 32.00 45.0 
Hull .... 23.00 23.00 1127.00 
Leith ..... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
Liverpool . 20.00 20.00 9125.00 
London ........ «+. 20.00 20.00 125.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 27.00 
BEMIMRO oc cccccccces 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 725.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 oes 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 t27.00 
GE se weosrscvecsrtos 30.00 32.00 37.00 
POGRES occcccccccee 30.00 cee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 1127.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bettie cccccccccowe *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Hamburg 20@22c, Helsingfors 32c, Stet- 
tin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

+tThrough January and February. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

{Through January and February. 


before on the same day, causing consid- 
erable damage to the machinery. 


R. C. Crosswhite, southeastern sales- 
man for the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, returned to his headquarters in 
Atlanta last week after a visit to the 
home offices. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Crosswhite. 


C. Bramblett, manager of the Southern 
Service Corporation, purchasing division 
ef the Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, and 
Joseph Hexter, president of the latter 
company, visited the company’s plants in 
Florida last week. 

The Atlanta trade learns with consid- 
erable regret of the recent .death at 
Clarksville, Tenn., of John Hurst, presi- 
dent of Hurst, Bollin & Co., wholesale 
grocers, and father-in-law of the late 
Governor Austin Peay. 


Instead of rebuilding their warehouse 
at Decatur, Ga., an Atlanta suburb, 
Smith Bros., one of the largest feed and 
grain firms in this district, have leased 
another property. The company lost 
its main warehouse recently by fire. 


Georgia manufacturers are vigorously 
opposing a bill recently introduced in 
Congress requiring that manufacturing 
plants having 100 employees or more 
must notify the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion when planning to close such plants 
or suspend operations for a period of 
more than 80 days, the bill affecting all 
manufacturers doing an interstate busi- 
ness. 

Harotp F. PopHask1. 


2 2 2) 
POLISH MILL REGULATIONS 

Warsaw, Porann.—By decree of Oct. 
26 the Polish government fixed a quota 
of 30,000 tons wheat and rye bran which 
may be exported free of export duty. 
In connection herewith the ministry of 
agriculture has issued a circular dealing 
with price regulation of bran in the in- 
terest of Polish farmers. This circular 
states that mills taking part in the ex- 
port of bran have bound themselves to 
deliver wheat and rye bran to farmers 
at a price not exceeding 621% per cent 
of the ruling wheat and rye prices, and 
contains instructions to the authorities 
to exercise strict control on bran prices 
and to report to the minister of agri- 
culture any cases where these prices are 
not adhered to. Any mill selling bran 
contrary to the regulation is threatened 
with loss of its export license. 

Cw wD 
WHEAT FOR SEED 

Seattte, Wasu.—A statement by the 
grain committee of the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on the necessity of 
farmers selecting wheat harvested and 
stored before the rains is as follows: 
“Much precaution must be exercised by 
farmers of the Pacific Northwest when 
selecting wheat for seed. Due to the 
great amount left in the fields during 
the recent rainy season, much sprouted, 
and later the same wheat was blended 
with dry wheat, so that the identity of 
the wet wheat has been lost. Such wheat 
as this will not make good seed grain, 
and unless the farmers of the Pacific 
Northwest know for a certainty that the 
grain was harvested and stored before 
the rain, they should not use it for seed 
purposes.” 

2 2 2) 
ROCHESTER BREAD DISPLAY 

Burrato, N. Y.—More than 50 samples 
of bread as it is baked in foreign coun- 
tries were exhibited in Rochester, N. Y., 
last week. The exhibit was placed in 
the window of the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. It also contained five reasons 
“Why Baker’s Bread Is Good, Econom- 
ical and Wholesome as a Food.” The 
ingredients used in Rochester bakeries 
and the steps necessary to making a loaf 
were also part of the exhibit. The win- 
dow display was arranged by the New 
York Bakers’ Association in connection 
with the convention to be held in Roches- 
ter on Jan. 16-18. Prizes totaling $100 
have also been offered for the best es- 
says of from 75 to 100 words on reasons 
why baker’s bread is good. 

(2 2 2) 

H. S. Bonney, Dallas, Texas, has been 
transferred to Oklahoma City as man- 
ager of the National Biscuit Co. He 
succeeds A, W. Duffy, who is going to 
Fort Worth. 
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TRADEMARKS 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Jan. 10, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick @& 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

CERETONE; Montana Flour 
Lewistown, Mont; wheat flour. 
since July 1, 1927. 

MASTODON and design of an elephant; 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Oct. 11, 1927. 

MAZZALINA and design of a_ child; 
Meyer Levinson, doing business as the Maz- 
zalina Products Co., Colorado, Texas; wheat 
flour, corn flour, and a mixture of corn and 
wheat flour. Use claimed on or about May 
1, 1927. 

OLD DUTCH and design of a Dutch 
maiden; Kansas Milling Co., doing business 
as the St. John Mills, St. John, Kansas; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since July 1, 1927. 


Mills Co., 
Use claimed 


SNO-LITE; Cape County Milling Co., 
Jackson, Mo; wheat flour and self-rising 
flour. Use claimed since Aug. 31, 1927. 


SUNRAYS; Union City Milling Co., Union 
City, Mich; wheat flour and self-rising flour. 
Use claimed since 1913. 

TELEPHONE and design; Carr Milling 


Co., Hamilton, Ohio; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Sept. 19, 1927. 
Bakery Products 
STATE; George G. Barber, New York; 


bread and cake. Use claimed since on or 
about Sept. 10, 1927. 


Cereals 

SCOTCH; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
pearled barley. Use claimed since August, 
1907. 

MOORE'S; William J. Moore, doing busi- 
ness as the Du Pont Cereal Products Co., 
Chicago; prepared cereals. Use claimed 
since about 1893. 

Stock Feeds 
LF.B. 20% PAIL FILLER DAIRY RA- 


TION; Indiana Farm Bureau Purchasing 
Department, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind; stock 














feeds. Use claimed since October, 1924. 
ow wD 
November Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
November, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 
To— middlings ings feeds 
Denmark and Faroe 
a Pare vee ee 12 
GDOPURGRD acccccvececes eee 19 1,593 
Netherlands .......... eee one 243 
United Kingdom ...... — eee 226 
eae ree an 1 227 
PEE escevevsiaveyec 13 e+e 60 
CY abviesasessuueeee 42 vos 142 
Other countries ....... 12 cee 33 
, eee CREE 67 20 2,536 
Totals—October ...... 283 136 3,639 
BOPCOMiRS? .icccviaee 279 137 2,255 
BURG 00 csecccecnse 589 89 1,344 
We 4402 ed064860%00 524 57 3,405 
Ge Sek cactacacusKes 463 123 829 
BN. «ute b-s 6 beé Wee al 306 248 2,868 
| . SPP RRPEToere eer 135 335 956 
PNG. aveérderveves 437 224 1,299 
February ose 689 281 1,997 
January ... 1,088 499 620 
December 764 112 1,042 
November 247 362 1,076 
cr Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 
To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 106 12,568 300 . 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds. 39,873 se eee 
Germany .... 8,502 336 4,578 
Gibraltar vee wae 227 ose ot 
Irish F. State. 112 140 453 168 
Netherlands. . soe £6,597 551 oes 
Norway ...... 114 s% 2,212 
Sweden ...... 104 eee ete one 
U. Kingdom.. 224 785 4,336 308 
Canada ...... ter va 869 105 
ree aes eee 450 ‘ 
Oth. countries oes tT 5 26 
Wetale «222 49,035 28,653 607 
Totals— 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 457 
September ... 24,093 26,466 26 
August 28,660 813 
-) MPPs 9, 26,007 290 
er 125 24,945 568 
Me. swencegces 5,902 20,164 536 
April ‘ 31,933 515 
March .. 32,150 284 
February 26,407 754 
January 29,069 1,482 
December .... 50,662 24,443 344 
November .... 28,386 20,458 118 
Cwxw > 


The supply of macaroni wheat from 
Algeria and Morocco has proved to be 
so abundant and of such good quality 
that it is replacing American durum 
wheat in the French market, states a 
report from the American consul | at 
Marseille. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 

Considerable loss was sustained by the 
Lloyd Bakery Co., Sylacauga, when fire 
destroyed the building, loss including 
machinery and equipment. 

The McGough Bakeries, Birmingham, 
have started construction of a plant at 
Seventh Avenue North and Twenty-ninth 
Street. When completed, next summer, 
it will have a capacity of about 50,000 
loaves daily, and will represent an in- 
vestment of $200,000. T. A. McGough is 
president. 


Alaska 

George W. Saxton has leased the Sew- 
ard (Alaska) Bakery from Mrs. George 
Schmitt. 

Arkansas 

J. E, Johnson has opened the Colonial 
Bakery, 130 North Main Street, Jones- 
boro. 

California 

Joseph Revelino has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Pete Sola, in the 
Grand Bakery, Angels Camp. 

B. Orchare will build a brick bakery 
at Livermore. 

Frank Fink, San Francisco, has moved 
his bakery to 783 Bush Street. 

W. B. and P. B. Herrington have 
opened the Yucaipa (Cal.) Feed & Egg 
Exchange, to do a retail business in 
poultry feed, 

Connecticut 

N. LeRoy Root has purchased the bak- 
ery and business of Newton-Robertson 
& Co., 18 Church Street, New Haven, 
having taken the building under three- 
year lease. 

Georgia 

About 60 salesmen and representatives 
of the American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
attended a sales and merchandising con- 
ference held by the company in Atlanta 
last week. The company operates a 
chain of several large bakery plants in 
southeastern cities. 

A bakery plant specializing in cakes 
has been opened at Wynnton by G. H. 
Brawner. 

Idaho 

Sed Hodrus’ bakery, Mullen, burned 
recently. TH loss was estimated at $16,- 
000; partially insured. 


Illinois 


The American Baking Co., Joliet, of 
which George C. Mariner, formerly of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., recently was 
made vice president and general man- 
ager, is a subsidiary of the Keig-Stev- 
ens Baking Co., Rockford. 

Pink & Co., 1207 Ohio Street, Cairo, 
has been incorporated for $25,000, to 
deal in hay, grain, feed, flour, groceries, 
etc., by Roswell M. Rennie, and E. G. 
and Laura R. Pink. 

Robin Stamper has opened a bakery 
at Cowden. 

The Eppstein Bakery, Ottawa, has dis- 
continued. 

Indiana 


Otto Dahnert has opened a bakery at 
1420 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

William Jacobs has opened a flour, 
feed and grinding business at Jasonville. 

The plant of the Miggenburg & Mead- 
ows Bakery, Indianapolis, was damaged 
by fire recently. 

Ager A. Kiroff, 40 years old, baker, 
Fort Wayne, was found dead at his 
home recently. A pistol lay beside the 
body. 

Iowa 


R. L. Dunbar has opened a bakery at 
Baxter. 

The Independent Baking Co., Daven- 
port, has ordered an additional traveling 
oven to be in operation by April 1. 

Walter Hartog has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. Spitznagle, Tipton. 


Kansas 


E. L. Croker has opened the Mulberry 
(Kansas) Bakery on North Military 
Avenue. 

E. J. Kidson has purchased the fix- 
tures and equipment of the Syracuse 
(Kansas) Bakery from Ear! Hess. 


Kentucky 

A bakery will be erected by the De- 
partment of War at Camp Knox, Car- 
lisle. 

The Booker-Davis Bread Co., a part- 
nership, has succeeded the bakery busi- 
ness of Mrs. D. M. Booker, Hopkins- 
ville. 


Louisiana 
The warehouse of the St. Landry 
Wholesale Grocery Co. Opelousas, 


burned recently at a loss of several 
thousand dollars, is to be rebuilt. 

The bakery of H. Martinez, 417 El- 
mira Avenue, Algiers, recently was 
burned. 

A. Suslin has purchased from A. Stump 
the bakery at 5434 Magazine Street, New 
Orleans. 

Maryland 


L. J. Appel Sons, Inc., 1012-14 South 
Third Street, Baltimore, capital stock 
270 shares, par value $100, to generally 
deal in food and sweetmeat products, has 
been incorporated by Lawrence F. and 
John J. Appel, and Lena Schlee. 

The National Biscuit Co. has applied 
for a permit to make additions and al- 
terations to its plant at 400-16 South 
Charles Street, Baltimore, at an estimat- 
ed cost of $25,000. 


Massachusetts 


Romellus Gadoury has opened a bak- 
ery at Southbridge, in the former loca- 
tion and using the equipment of the 
Duffy Bakery. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Joseph Benecchi, baker, 
Brockton; liabilities, $1,646; assets, $200. 

Alphonse L. Frechette, baker, Newton, 
is reported bankrupt. 


Minnesota 


John Lagendyk has opened a bakery 
at Ellendale. 

The Gilbert (Minn.) Bakery, Winde- 
muth & Mor, proprietors, has been 
moved to a new location. 

Robert B. Bullock, 2126 West Broad- 
way, Minneapolis, has applied for a 
bakery license. 

Walter Berry has purchased the Nor- 
wood (Minn.) Home Bakery. 

The Barker Bakery, Rochester, has 
been discontinued. 

Chester E. Benson has opened a bak- 
ery at 4309 East Fifty-fourth Street, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri 

C. W. Rukwied has opened a bakery 
at 7108 Wornall Road, Kansas City. 

The Hill Bakery, Bevier, has been 
discontinued. 

J. C. Robertson has purchased an in- 


terest with G. W. Kuntz in the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Independence. 


Mississippi 
The Square Deal Bakery, Bessemer, 


has moved to its new home at Third 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 


Montana 


S. W. Finch has opened a feed mill 
business at the Stanhope feed barn, 
Baker. 

Nebraska 


The P, F. Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, has purchased property at Twelfth 
and Jones streets, which will be im- 
proved by the erection of a $60,000 three- 
story building to be used by the shipping 
department. 

New Jersey 


Fire in the workrooms of the Robert 
Treat Bake Shop, Market and Plane 
streets, Newark, did damage of $1,500. 

Bennett, Denison, Clayton & Co., Inc., 
Prospect Plains, has been incorporated 
to deal in feed. Capitalized at $125,000, 
the incorporators are Samuel E. Ben- 
nett, Bertram S. Clayton, William T. 
Denison and Fred W. Heidinger. 

The Union (N. J.) Bake Shoppe has 
been incorporated with 500 shares, no 
par, by Harrison B. Johnson. 


New York 


The Kitchenette Bake Shop, 8 Clark- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, has been opened 


‘ by William J. Kretzschmar. 


The Aurora Baking Co. of Queens 
has been incorporated for $20,000 to do 
a baking and grocery business. Joseph 
De Giflia, 129 Forty-third Street, Corona, 
is one of the incorporators. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation has 
purchased a factory building of the 
Hoover Body Co., Webster Avenue and 
Boulevard, Long Island City. It will 
be remodeled for bakery purposes. 


North Carolina 
The Blue Ridge Grocery Co., Ashe- 
ville, wholesale, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital by W. F. Humph- 
ries and associates. 


Oklahoma 


Rue Chapman has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Grandfield. 


Oregon 

The Burns (Oregon) Bakery has 
opened in a new location. 

Mrs. Alison’s Home Made Fruit Cup 
Cakes has been selected as the name for 
a bakery at 645 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Portland. 

Charles N. Bilyen has sold his interest 


CWC UCN UGS UIC UOJ 





Jewish Bread and Roll Seller on the Lower East Side, New York City 


_& Sullivan, Trenton, who 


in the Blue Garden Bakery and Confec- 
+ aa Dallas, to Richard Domaschof- 
sky. 

D. S. Dimoff, of the DeLuxe Bakery 
and Lunch, Portland, has renamed his 
place Style. 


Pennsylvania 

The Klean-Kut Pastry Shop has been 
opened at Brownsville. 

The Anderson Grain & Feed Co., York, 
has been granted a Pennsylvania charter 
with a capital of $150,000. J. T. Ancer- 
son is treasurer and manager. 

The Capital Flour Co., Harrisburg, |1as 
been incorporated for $5,000. 

The management of the Quaker (ity 
Wholesale Grocery Co. business, Phiia- 
delphia, has been assumed by the. Fra.\k- 
ford Grocery Co., although the separ ite 
firm style will be retained. 

The P, H. Butler Co., chain store op- 
erator, has filed application for a buid- 
ing permit for an addition to its bak: ry 
at the corner of Liberty Avenue «id 
Main Street, Pittsburgh, to cost $20,().10. 

The American Stores Co., Philadelp!:ia, 
last week awarded the contract for mik- 
ing an addition to its bakery at Twen|y- 
fifth and York streets, to cost $20,00( 


South Dakota 
Howard Maxey has opened a ho: 
bakery at White. 


Tennessee 

The Copper Hill (Tenn.) Bakery is 
installing additional equipment and I] 
shortly be operating on an increased 
scale, according to R. J. Wright, pro- 
prietor. 

The owners of the Model Bakery, 
Nashville, contemplate the erection of a 
new plant this year, to be equipped 
throughout with modern machinery. 

The plant and good-will of the Barker 
Bakery, Dyersburg, has been purchased 
from Clyde Thurmon by the Dyersburg 
Baking Co., also of that’ city. Dewey 
Sellers is owner of the latter concern. 

The Percy Jones Bakery, Union City, 
and the bakery plant there of J. ‘I’. 
Young, have been purchased by Bushart 
plan moving 
the fixtures of the Percy plant and 
equipment of the Young plant to Tren- 
ton, where they are now establishing a 
bakery. 


® 


Texas 

Asa E, Ramsey has opened a bakery 
at 815 Broadway, Plainview. 

W. R. Norman, Terrell, has sold his 
bakery to T. R. Eskridge. 

W. G. Coffey is building a bakery «| 
Victoria. 

F. R. Morris and Robert W. Snyder 
have purchased Theilen’s Bakery, 6715 
Harrisburg Boulevard, Houston, ani 
have renamed it the Ideal Bakery. 


Washington 

A carload of flour in the basement o 
the Gartner Bakery, Leavenworth, wa 
a total loss in a recent fire. 

J. W. Searight has opened Dad’s Bak 
ery and Coffee Shop, at North Forty 
fifth Street and Bagley Avenue, Seattl 

The Mikkelson Grocery Co., Cashmere 
has been sold to Milton Bourne. 

A branch of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Biscuit & Candy Co. has been opened at 
Hoquiam, 

Wisconsin 

Guy Sherman, formerly of the Dulut! 
plant of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., ha: 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Superior, Wis., plant. 

Richter’s Pastry Shop, Superior, was 
damaged $2,000 by fire last week. 

The Brodhead (Wis.) Bakery was 
damaged by fire. 

Robert Peschel has purchased the 
George Devine Bakery, Portage. 

Arthur Wandrick has purchased the 
bakery and confectionery of Mrs, Ruth 
Woodward, Randolph. 

Harlon Forbes has opened a bakery 
at Dodgeville. 

Wyoming 

D. B. Burlingame has purchased the 
interest of his partner, W. H. Hader, in 
the City Bakery, Lander, and will con- 
tinue alone. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—November Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table, showing exports of 


United States—November Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for November, 1927 (in barrels, 000’s 


omitted) : 

















° 
3 & a ~ 
. ~ 2 <a 2 s § 2 
° i] ) 3 c 3 « a 7 
a i] E | © ° a be s § = 
3 = = | © & © a 5 - 
s ts 2 ra z 8 $ F $ 
© a ei & ° © a 3 Pa Kd 3 5 
Exported to— Z a > a g-86 & fe) EB < & 
Austria cececerees 4 oe ee es e ee eo ee ee ee os 4 
Azores 3 ee ee *- ee es oe ee ee ee 3 
Belgium °, ° ee . 2 1 ge oe ee ee 3 
Denmark .....-.-. 33 ee oe ° ° 16 14 2 > 65 
Esthonia ......- ee 1 eee ° ° ee ee ee ee ° 1 
Finland ....+.-++. 51 2. 16 ®, ° os 5 ° os ° 73 
GerMany .--eeeeee 25 se 1 1 oe 18 21 bd 1 ‘ 66 
Gibraltar ...-++++- 1 os ° ee ee ee ee ee ° 1 
Greece «-+++- ecece 5 3 . ee e e 8 
Irish Free State... 5 ot 2 1 ° ° 11 
Italy .--++ eocees oe 1 ° ee ee . ee ee ° ° ee 1 
Latvia .nccccccces 1 ° oe e ee ee ee e es 1 
Malta ...ceeeseees 2 os ee es ee ee a2 2 
Netherlands ...... 9 ° 4 1 ° 5 114 4 6 ee 144 
Norway .-seeececs 26 oe oe ee os 2 2 2, o%* 30 
Poland ....++- eocee 6 bd 1 ee ee ee ee ee ee 7 
Sweden ..sseeseeee 10 ee ee 2 2 ee 9 14 
United Kingdom.. 50 1 25 10 ee 8 ° ee ee 20 8 121 
Canada ...eeeeee ae Tee ee oe ee ee ee ee oe ee 3 2 5 
British Honduras.. .. ee ee ee 1 ¢, oe oe oe oe ee 1 
Costa, Rica ....... 4 ee 2 . *, ee oe es 6 
Guatemala ....... 1 4 ° 3 os oe 8 
Honduras .......- 2 e 2 ° 1 oe 5 
Nicaragua ........ s, ° ee e 2 ° 4 ee 6 
PANAMA ..eeereece 3 5 ° ., ee 8 
Salvador ...ceeeee ee ee 7 ° 2 9 
Mexico ..ccceseees 1 e 3 ee ee 2 6 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador ....... 4 ee ee ee ) 5 
JamMaicM ...ccccsee 5 ° ee 2 ee 7 
Other B. W. Indies 1 ee ee _ 1 
Cada .ccccscccccce 76 os °. - 1 41 1 o* 1 4 124 
Dominican Rep. .. *. ee ee ee eo °, s, ee ee oe ad 1 
Dutch West Indies 4 oe oe ee ° oe ée ee ee 4 
French W. Indies... *. oe 1 3 3 ee 7 
BaRth .ccccccccecs 15 ee se “0 1 6 11 es ee ee “8 33 
Virgin Islands .... .. oe ee ee ee ee oe ee oe se 2 2 
Bolivia .cccccccees ¢. oe oe oe ee ee oe 1 ee 2 oe 3 
Brazil ... 63 s, ae ee ee 18 ° es ee es 8 91 
Colombia .. 6 a¢ 1 e 1 bd bd 8 
Bouador ....esee0e oe ee 5 ° ee 3 7 15 
Dutch Guiana .... 2 e, ee ° se 2 
WIR ceccceecccces 2 o. ° 1 1 11 15 
Venezuela .......- 12 as ee ee %, 3 1 ee ee oe bd 17 
Straits Settlements .. ee ee ee ee oe oe 4 oe 1 5 
China, inc. Hong- 
ong “ 
ine ee. oe oe i> ee ee ee oe 2 78 138 218 
JAPAN ccccccccceecs e e e, 2 3 5 
Palestine .....+++. 2 ee ee ee ee oe os és ee oe 2 
Philippines ee oe ee ee oe ee we 1 11 58 70 
Goria .ccwccccce we 1 ee ee ee oe oe ee os oe ee 1 
French Oceania... .. ee ee ee ee oe ee 2 ee ee os 2 
Br. South Africa.. 1 ee ee ee ee ee oe es oe ee ee 1 
British W. Africa. 15 es ee 15 
Egypt ...ccseeeees 23 1 hbo 24 
MOCOS: as accevses 4 2 +e ee ee ae os oe oe oe ae 6 
Other Africa ..... 11 14 “e ae oe 2 1 ee oe of 1 29 
TotMhe ceccece 493 21 50 13 7 155 173 27 100 254 28 1,326 
*Less than 500 bbls. 
Trading in Grain Futures—D ber Tr ctions 





Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during December, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows. the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rve Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ........... 436,484 630,561 135,346 21,891 ..... «seuss 1,224,282 
Chicago Open Board .......++++++5 22,618 15,566 BEBO sccce echoes evees 41,218 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 46,736 ..... 15,262 2,102 3,773 940 68,813 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... ke era Peery eee ee eee 50,053 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... OUL,560 cece ceses 2,566 55 1,501 15,672 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange..... 12,765 BOUT accse coves eeceee seeee ,382 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,289 2,701 1,070 SHG 3 cxsne § c0ece 5,415 
New York Produce Exchange...... 45 wa ee peteee feces cence ° 45 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange ..... . Ct seske wees 0seu 6wd9e8 e0606 465 
Totals, all markets—For December. 543,072 680,378 154,712 26,914 3,828 2,441 1,411,345 
VOMP OBO ccccccccccccceccosese 971,956 394,693 172,547 33,697 1,505 3,430 1,577,828 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago... 819,740 365,332- 148,094 27,104 ...+. «sees 1,360,270 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 390,000 bus. tHard wheat, with exception of 364,000 
bus red. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (“short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
December, 1927 ......csseee 75,934 75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
December, 1926 ....... ° 95,547 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
November, 1927 .........00- 91,783 77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
Metober, LOST ..cccccccccses 90,071 68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
September, 1927 .........+. 80,043 69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
RUSE, BOOT cccccccccscesss 82,883 82,329 80,721 11,163 207,096 
DN) MEE pc tsiccveevsdeeses 79,704 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
SG, TE o ccccscceveesvess 74,075 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
TAY, UE 60 000%400eesesess 68,957 69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
BM MEE pecccvocsctacesss 80,193 80,416 43,551 13,585 217,745 
MOTO, BOOT ccvcccessccccee 86,896 84,059 48,396 15,099 235,350 
PObTeary, B9BT wccicsescecce 87,976 77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
January, 1987 .....ccccseces 90,024 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 





Canada—Fliour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 
ed, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


























1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January 773 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 718 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 $21 236 607 1,049 781 624 
og Se 415 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
on Oe 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
BORG” vsccce 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
LL eT Ree 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 
August .... 614 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 
September 677 612 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 
October 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 
November .. 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 
December ..  ... 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 
Totals.. 8,305 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 


wheat, by ports and countries of destination, for November, 1927 























(in bushels, 000’s omitted): 








® § 
3 : z g 
# 2 S a s § & c & 
» §€ € £€ 6&6 § E = € &€ sg g 
_—_ 2 es SS eon 2. 8 oa 3 
© a C A] o a a he Med 3 = = ° 
Exported to— AZ Q > = So Mn fe) B Q aA << B 
Azores ........ eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 261 rr eee eee 261 
Belgium ....... 359 ... 8 141 28 116 21 ° 664 
Denmark ...... 24 eve 8 eee ° eee 78 ° 111 
PEARGO ccccecce 379 eee e.. eee eee eee eee os es 379 
Germany ...... 99 “e SS cs GP 00 eee 19 37 35 522 
Greece ...cceee eee oe oe 32 eee eee eee cee oe ese 32 
Irish Free State TT a soe ees ees eee 795 cee eee 795 
Btaly sccccscces 342 oe jens one ae os» 684 312 eae 1,651 
Netherlands 160 14 40 16 «6143 32 177 37 eee 619 
DE. <sssvenee ays eee eee 7 30 ees Pe ee be eee 30 
United Kingdom 1,145 144 267 248 411 2,585 131 283... 65 5,229 
Canada ....... eee eos eee eee eee eee 15 165 7,933 eee 8,113 
Panama ....... eee 1,108 ee eee eee os 1,108 
Mexico ...ces0% ae 30 eee 49 79 
CUBR ccccccccce os 3 e° 3 
Dominican Rep. 2 o* eee 2 
Colombia ...... 1 | er 13 
POPU cccccccecs arr 149 
SEROM vecbeseos 641 314 955 
Algeria and 
Tunisia ...... 16 ioe 16 
Totals ..... 2,527 255 327 48 1,131 471 12 6,535 945 398 7,933 149 20,731 
*Less than 500 bus. 
Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of- 
ficially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
January ....... 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February ...... 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 
March ..ccccece 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
April ..nccccce 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
May .ccccccces 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 
June ...... . 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 
TUF wcccccccce 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
August ........ 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 
September 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ....... 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 
November ..... 1,326 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December ..... eee 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 
Totala...¢ 11,692 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
14,883 


13,381 


9,542 


13,896 


17,253 


15,798 16,181 


21,651 


24,182 


1918-19 1917-18 
21,880 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1927 1926 1925 

January ....... 8,078 2,412 8,484 
February ...... 4,889 1,700 7,387 
Maren .cccocee 5,084 3,770 9,961 
APPll on cccccces 11,363 2,533 8,424 
MUO ccc cceceus 8,960 9,368 9,870 
TURMO cccccssces 7,459 8,074 7,070 
GUE caneceeene 8,397 16,091 5,288 
August ........ 23,402 29,075 7,901 
September 33,748 23,700 9,395 
October ....... 29,236 17,589 4,355 
November ..... 20,731 14,230 4,696 
December ..... oe 9,622 3,695 
Totals .....161,390 138,164 86,526 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


63,189 195,490 


156,250 


5 





1924 1923 1922 
4,421 7,296 10,038 
3,103 5,991 5,576 
2,949 4,291 7,645 
3,747 4,943 4,856 
2,811 9,973 9,366 
4,975 9,252 14,006 
4,058 8,852 14,980 
16,835 14,198 33,703 
32,662 15,409 25,987 
45,112 9,239 18,282 
27,838 4,148 10,577 
17,791 4,941 9,676 

166,302 98,533 





164,692 280,058 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


1921 1920 
21,345 8,480 
18,469 4,938 
14,601 6,939 
17,641 4,176 
25,933 10,864 
25,235 12,846 
24,842 23,838 
58,537 27,694 
30,842 30,771 
18,206 35,803 
13,956 26,035 
10,451 25,903 


1919 
9,943 
5,992 
10,207 
17,338 
14,028 
16,390 

5,834 
12,941 
16,876 
13,901 
15,116 

9,520 


1918 
1,914 
1,048 
1,686 
1,024 

353 
467 
225 
15,122 
26,848 
21,319 
16,087 
25,084 





34,119 


Production and Consumption of Durum Products in the United States 


218,287 148,086 111,177 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Commerce showing the produc- 


tion and consumption of durum 


_— 
Durum wheat Semolina 


wheat 


pr 


oducts in the 
————__—_——_—_——_—_——-Barrels- 
Flour Semolina 
produced exported 
341,636 57,873 
416,073 167,198 
318,703 78,919 
495,741 116,851 
470,684 62,955 
414,664 94,951 


1924—. ground, bus’ produced 
January-June ...... 5,451,715 821,503 
July-December ..... 6,594,830 1,062,410 

1925— 

January-June ...... 4,668,282 741,070 
July-December ..... 7,373,556 1,136,180 

1926— 

January-June ...... 6,841,438 1,050,873 
July-December ..... 7,009,579 1,165,192 





Relative 


Retail Food Prices 





Flour 


exported 


147,568 
231,189 


151,351 
200,596 


162,951 
180,004 


United States: 





Consumed in U. 8S. 


763, 
895, 
662, 
1,019, 


937, 


1,070, 


Semolina 


830 
212 


151 
329 


918 
241 


Flour 
194,068 
184,894 


167,3 


52 
295,145 


307,733 
234,660 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 

average— Flour Bread 
BOBS. ccccccces 100 100 
BOTG «cc ccccsee 104 112 
BOBS ccccceece 126 124 
BPEG vee eccocce 135 130 
BOIT. wccccccee 211 164 
BPER cs cccccouse 203 175 
9916. .ccccccce 218 179 
3998. . cccccces 245 205 
BOSE. ccccccves 176 177 
BOBS. cccvcsces 155 155 
SPE ccescccece 142 155 
BODE. cccvccces 149 157 
2936. cc csccces 185 168 
SONG vec dvcesce 182 168 
Jan., 1927 170 168 
Feb., 1927 . 170 168 
March, 1927 167 168 
April, 1927 167 168 
May, 1927 ... 167 168 
June, 1927 - 168 166 
July, 1927 167 166 
ae... Thee oc, Bee 166 
Sept., 1927 .167 166 
Oct., 1927 167 166 
Nov., 1927 164 166 
Maximum’... 267 213 


Milk 
100 
100 


99 
102 


Rice 
100 


120 
215 


Potatoes Bacon 
100 100 
108 102 

89 100 
155 106 
253 152 
188 196 
224 205 
371 194 
182 158 
165 147 
168 145 
159 140 
212 173 
285 186 
235 181 
224 180 
218 179 
218 178 
265 176 
353 174 
247 173 
200 172 
188 172 
177 173 
177 172 
606 217 


Round 
steak 


202 


Sugar 


485 


Eggs Butter 
100 


100 0 
102 94 
99 98 
109 108 
139 127 
165 151 
182 177 
197 183 
148 135 
129 125 
135 146 
139 135 
151 143 
141 139 
162 153 
128 154 
103 155 
98 153 
97 139 
97 135 
107 135 
122 134 
141 139 
164 145 
179 147 
268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 19138, 
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The Services of Cfuture Trading 


(Continued from page 210.) 

issued in 1916 a Grain Growers’ Text Book No. 2. On 
page 26 of this text book for farmers there is an 
article entitled “Rules for Selling and Hedging Grain 
at the Terminals,’ written by the manager of this 
exchange. In this article the word “option” is used 
for “future.” Concerning hedging, this textbook says, 
among other things: 

“It simply protects you from losses, keeps you 
even, and protects your margin of profits. For that 
reason, this hedging is not speculation at all, simply 
a legitimate business proposition. On the other hand, 
if you don’t sell to arrive or hedge your bought 
grain, then you are speculating on it, and that is 
dangerous, because no one knows what the market is 
going to be in the future.” 

Instructions are then given which are very pertinent 
to North Dakota local elevators, namely, the manner 
of handling the very ticklish problem of stored grain. 
The typical local house in this area has a capacity of 
30,000 bus. Many farmers want their grain stored, 
and not shipped out till they so order. Soon the house 
fills up with stored grain. Additional grain arrives 
at the house from the farms of members. What 
can the manager do? Stored grain must be sold only 
at the order of the farmer storing it—when he thinks 
the price right. But the local elevator must handle 
all the grain of all the members. And the members 
have from 100,000 to 300,000 bus in a normal year. 
This textbook, just quoted, offers one solution: ship 
this stored grain to the terminal; sell it; buy a future 
as a hedge against the outstanding storage tickets. 
When these storage tickets are bought back from the 
farmer, sell out the future. 

“Remember,” says the textbook, “that we can handle 
any hedge at any time or in any market, but we do 
not handle speculative trades.” 

This Equity example of the stored grain offers a 
case where future trading is indispensable in handling 
the cash grain in a one-crop section. 

If we turn to foreign writers who are competent to 
express an opinion on future trading and hedging, we 
find great unanimity in favor of future trading. The 
leading living French authority is Oscar Bloch, of 
Paris, author of several books on the subject of prod- 
uct exchanges. In his latest work, “La Bourse de Com- 
merce; Le Marche de Paris; Reglementation—Fonc- 
ticnnement—Operations—Liquidation,” published in 
1925, he states the following conclusions: 

Hedging operations are not speculative operations, 
but are the opposite of speculation. Persons conduct- 
ing hedging operations do so to protect themselves 
from the risks of both high and low prices. Persons 
hedging seek no benefits from manipulating the mar- 
ket, but exactly the opposite; they seek security for 
their regular business operations. Hedging operations, 
by their very nature, do not result in delivery. They 
are usually settled by offsets. Hedging illustrates one 
type of insurance—the great principle of the division 
and reduction of risks. 

The leading living German authority on future 
trading in the grain trade is Otto Johlinger, editor 
of the Berliner Tageblatt. In his book, “Die Praxis 
des Getreidegeschaftes,” published in Berlin in 1917, 
and revised in 1925, he points out in great detail how 
hedging lowers the cost of doing business. He explains 
its use by the flour and feed miller, the importer, the 
farmer, and the farmers’ co-operative associations. 

“Examples of the necessity of future trading in 
grain can be multiplied,” says Johlinger; “they show 
clearly that it is indispensable—that future trading 
was exactly the thing which gave security to the grain 
trade and relieved it of its otherwise speculative char- 
acter.” 

It is very important that the producers, the dealers, 
and the consumers have definite and accurate infor- 
mation concerning present and future grain prices. 
The grain exchanges, with their future trading, furnish 
exactly this definite information. This may be called 
their “price barometer” service. So accustomed have 
we become to the use of this price barometer that we 
forget how uncertain conditions were before the days 
of the organized exchanges. Speculation is a great 
force at present on all organized exchanges, but it is 
channeled, put to work servicing society. Speculation 
was also great in volume before there were any or- 
ganized exchanges, and such speculation was not 
curbed by any rules. It was the wild, unlimited kind. 
There were no means of restraining the spreading of 
false rumors; no way to punish the “crop killers” (as 
they termed the bull speculators who were the delib- 
erate spreaders of false alarms). Today any member 
of an organized exchange would be promptly expelled 
for any of these practices. 

On our modern organized exchanges this vast force 
called speculation is harnessed and put to work. It 
is properly restricted and regulated by rules open and 
known to all who are interested. Under our modern 
conditions of future trading on the organized exchanges. 
we haye an accurate price barometer, indicating what 
grain values will likely be four, six, ten months in 
advance, of vast importance to all those who have 





money invested in the producing, handling, storing, 
milling, processing or exporting of grain. Here are 
total investments of many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, all of which are directly or indirectly benefited 
by this foreknowledge of market values. This element 
of certainty in place of uncertainty, of knowledge in 
place of guess, has a stabilizing influence which reduces 
the costs of doing business in grain, and hence con- 
fers part of the benefit on the ultimate consumer. 

The term “price barometer” is applied to the prices 
on the futures markets because future trading on the 
organized exchange registers a price, but does not 
make one. Orders from 1,000 or 1,500 buyers a day 
come in over the wires, and meet in the grain pit 
orders from 1,500 or 1,000 sellers. The meeting of 
these two forces is sometimes called the equilibrium 
or balancing of supply and demand. As the weather- 
cock shows the direction of the wind, as the mercury 
in the tube registers the temperature, so does the 
market price register the pressure of supply and de- 
mand. Buying and selling orders are the real market 
forces. 

Can artificial influences make this barometer regis- 
ter fictitious or unnatural prices? Yes, for a brief 
time and to a small extent; no, for any considerable 
time or amount. No man or combination of men would 
be strong enough to override the facts in the world’s 
market news. 

One broad fact stands out above all cavil and all 
more and more confirmed the opinions held generally 
by economists that this market machinery performs a 
big service at a low cost. A government investigation 
of Kansas wheat prices in 1914 showed that 75c out 
of the Liverpool consumer’s dollar went to the Kansas 
farmer. The “middleman’s toll” of 25c went mostly 
dispute. The price of wheat in the American wheat 
pits year after year has always gone up when the 
world crop was short, and has always gone down when 
the world crop was big. 

Many governmental investigations have been made 
of the functioning of the grain market machinery, par- 
ticularly future trading. These investigations have 
for freight. Or, to be specific, 18c went for rail and 
ocean freights, and the remaining 7c went to the coun- 
try elevator, the grain merchant, the exporter, and for 
the costs of inspection and weighing, elevating, trans- 
ferring to and from boat, and insurance. 

In brief, the futures market does afford a price 


get #2, WEE YER eZ me” 
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(THE small village of Kormilovka lies in the heart 

of Siberia, in one of the greatest wheat growing 
areas in the world. The town boasts several grist 
mills such as the one shown in the accompanying en- 
graving. Since the Russian peasants have again been 
allowed to sell their surplus crops for money, these 
countryside mills have resumed their former activity. 


barometer which registers a supply-and-demand price, 
and it performs this service at a very low cost. 

Another function of future trading is that of price 
stabilization. The theory now generally accepted js 
that on an open, free, competitive futures market there 
will be many and small fluctuations in price. Without 
future trading, the commodity in question would show 
fewer but larger and more sudden price changes, 
Future trading, in other words, does put on the brake 
against every bulge or break in price. The fall in 
price is cushioned downward; the rise in price is 
stepped upward. It is, of course, to the interest of 
both producer and consumer to have prices stabilized, 

The British authority, John Kirkland, tells us in 
his book, “Three Centuries of Prices of Wheat, Flour 
and Bread,” that in London in the year 1812 the fol- 
lcwing prices of wheat were realized: In July the 
lowest price was $3, and the highest $5.10; in Sep- 
tember the range was from $3 to $5.04; in October 
the range was $2.28 to $5.16. During the lasi 50 
years we have had no such fluctuations as these on 
any grain market in the world. Future trading is one 
of the factors contributing to this greater stability of 
prices, and is perhaps the greatest single one. 

The question may be asked, To what extent should 
price be stabilized? If price registers supply and 
demand, and if each of these factors is constintly 
fluctuating, is a correct price a stabilized price, or is 
it a fluctuating one? The economic principle app! ing 
to such a case is clear, namely, the price should fluctu- 
ate enough and only enough to register the natural, 
competitive, free play of the supply and demand fo: ces, 
Leaving out of sight the tiny hourly and daily fluc!ua- 
tions in grain prices, the larger question then becomes, 
How much and in what direction should grain prices 
fluctuate during the crop year? 

The answer here is also clear. If the crop year 
begins with a normal carry-over, and the world’s crop 
estimates all point to a normal crop, then the price at 
harvest time should be gradually advanced into the 
fall and winter and spring, advanced enough, tha! is, 
to pay the “carrying charge”—storage, interest and 
insurance. The carrying charge on grain’ stored in 
terminal elevators averages about 14c bu per month. 
In other words, on grain stored from July to May— 
10 months—the carrying charge should be approxi- 
mately 15c. 

Is the price “stabilized” in such a way, then, that 
(1) the big “dumping” in the fall does not depress 
price? (2) the price late in the year is higher, but 
only enough higher to represent a fair carrying charge? 
Statistics prove that these two results of stabilization 
are realized. 

In practice the farmers market half their wheat 
crop during the first three months after harvest, the 
balance of it during the remaining nine months. ‘This 
heavy flow of grain to market following harvest is 
sometimes referred to in popular language as “dump- 
ing.’ There are various ways to test the effect of 
dumping on price, but all show the same result, name- 
ly, that the market absorbed without shock all the 
cash grain dumped on it. The volume of future trade 
is so large, relative to the cash trading, that the cash 
receipts are bought at the grain tables and hedged in 
the futures market with little or no effect on price. 

The futures market is a continuous market. This 
means that at any hour—at any moment, in fact—of 
any business day grain contracts can be bought or 
sold. This being true, the cash grain market is also a 
continuous market. The quotation service is likewise 
continuous, thanks to the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the radio. Therefore, all parties with investments in 
grain, either as producers, distributors, processors, 
consumers, are able to know at all times the presen! 
value of the grain, and to know as well what valucs 
are in the delivery months in which there are currer! 
futures. The continuous market is, in brief, a ve! 
important asset to the economic life of the nation. 

The organized grain exchanges, with their ope. 
competitive trading, where traders large and sm‘ 
can place their trades, are now one of our greates 
preventives of monopoly in the grain trade. That t! 
grain trade is highly competitive has already bec 
pointed out. In the early days of the American grai 
trade, combinations of a few powerful men were abi: 
traders on both the cash and the futures market. Bu' 
coming of the wide markets, such as characterize th 
last 30 years, the market has become too big, to 
broad, for any one man or set of men to control or 
monopolize. There are, of course, many very powerfu! 
traders on both the cash and the futures markets. But 
the actual trading done by these large traders, as 
reported by the United States Grain Futures Admin- 
istration after complete investigation of the matter, 
shows that these “giants,” so called, are about 50 per 
cent on one side of the market and 50 per cent on 
the other. 

Editor’s Note.—The final article in this series, which 
will deal with the protection afforded to the public by 
the organized grain markets, will appear in an early 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Wheat (Consumption in Leading &xporting Countries 


‘By M. K. Bennett 





From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


HEAT produced in a given year dis- 

appears either as human food, as feed 

and waste, as seed, or as increases in 

stocks of wheat and flour. For the 

major exporting countries, but for no 
others, it is possible to reach acceptable estimates of 
wheat used as human food and as seed. Changes in 
stocks and feed use of wheat provide greater dif- 
ficulties. 

For the United States, we estimate consumption 
of wheat for human food in 1926-27 at 492,000,000 
bus, the same figure as in 1925-26. A high yield of 
flour per bushel of wheat, due to the high quality 
of the winter wheat crop, counterbalanced an in- 
crease in population. Seed requirements of 85,000,- 
000. bus were slightly larger than in 1925-26 on 
account of the larger acreage sown, but not so large 
as in 1922-23 or 1924-25. Feed use of wheat was 
doubtless not large, in view of the high quality of 
the crop, but a figure so low as the 20,000,000-bu 
one indicated by our calculations of disposition seems 
incredible, and reflects on the accuracy of the crop 
estimate. 

Our estimates of wheat consumption for human 
food are based upon adjusted data for flour produc- 
tion, adjusted milling ratios, and estimates of popu- 
lation. For recent years we assume a constant figure 
for per capita production of flour of .9 bbl. 


Canadian Grain Lost in Cleaning 


N Canada the notable feature of consumption in 

1926-27 was the large amount of grain lost in 
cleaning and otherwise unmerchantable, officially esti- 
mated at 31,400,000 bus, against 17,500,000 in 1925-26 
and 22,000,000 in 1924-25. The figure was no higher 
even in 1923-24, when the crop was larger and wheat 
prices were far lower. This was due to the rela- 
tively poor quality of the 1926 crop. Consumption 
of wheat for human food, which we estimate at 
44,000,000 bus, was also high on account of a high 
milling ratio. Seed use of wheat was slightly smaller 
than in 1925-26 on account of a smaller acreage seed- 
ed in the spring of 1927. Wheat fed on farms must 
have been larger in amount in 1926-27 than in the 
two preceding years on account of the larger pro- 
portion of damp. grain. Accepting official estimates 
for the items of disposition so far as available, we 
conclude that the crop of 1926 was underestimated 
by about 20,000,000 bus. 

Of consumption in Australia, little can be said. 
Wheat used for feed is at best a small item. There 
is no evidence of changing per capita consumption, 
and seed requirements change only about 1,000,000 
bus from year to year. Variations in quality from 
year to year are slight in Australia, where neither 
frost, rust, nor excessive rain is common; hence large 
variations in quantities of wheat milled or fed and 
wasted do not ordinarily occur. 

The poor quality of the crop of 1925 in Argentina 
gave rise to exceptionally heavy disappearance of 
wheat both for flour milling and for feed and waste, 
not only in 1925-26, but also in 1926-27; for the crop 
of 1925 was being utilized throughout the calendar 
year 1926, and even into 1927. The natural crop 
year in Argentina is not August-July, but January- 
December, and this fact combined ‘with the publica- 
tion of milling statistics for the calendar year makes 
difficult the adjustment of consumption figures to the 
European crop year. On the basis of such adjust- 
ments, however, we estimate human consumption of 
wheat at 55,000,000 bus in 1926-27, compared with 
54,000,000 in 1925-26—a difference smaller than would 
be expected, in view of increased population and in- 
creasing per capita consumption, but larger than 
would be indicated if wheat of good milling quality 
had not been available from January to July, 1927. 
For seed requirements and feed and waste our esti- 
mates for the past two years are in some measure 
arbitrary; but higher figures than those of 1922-25 
are reasonable, not only because acreage has increased, 
but also because of the exceptionally poor quality of 
the wheat available throughout the calendar year 1926. 


Inaccuracies in Foreign Crop Estimates 


FoR European countries, information respecting 

consumption is limited in most instances to data 
on apparent domestic utilization or available supplies 
—crops plus net imports, or minus net exports. 
These data are in themselves subject to a consider- 
able margin of error on account of inevitable inac- 
curacies in crop estimates; and they are misleading 
indexes of consumption—whether for food, feed and 
waste, or seed—because corrections for changes in 
stocks cannot be made on the basis of available in- 
formation. 

For the past four years, available supplies of 


wheat in Europe ex-Russia as a whole were as fol- 
lows, in million bushels, on the basis of available 
official data: 


Year— Crops Net imports* Supplies 
BOOBs cccccescieccs 1,249 543 1,792 
oe, SEPT EEeL Tee 1,051 623 1,674 
BOD evesecccvesees 1,401 464 1,865 
BMP wnsencsecveves 1,208 616 1,824 


*The sum of net imports by importing countries less 
the sum of net exports by exporting countries. Contains 
some estimates, 

According to these data, uncorrected for errors 
in crop estimates or for changes in stocks, wheat 
disappearance in Europe as a whole in 1926-27 was 
only about 40,000,000 bus smaller than in 1925-26, 
despite a domestic crop nearly 200,000,000 bus small- 
er. On the other hand, disappearance in 1926-27 
appears larger than in 1923-24 by only 30,000,000 bus, 
despite a crop 40,000,000 bus smaller, and prices 
much higher than in the earlier year. But the avail- 
able supply figure for 1926-27 is certainly too low if 
only because both the crop and the imports of France 
are understated; with allowance for these understate- 
ments, European disappearance was apparently about 
as high in 1926-27 as in 1925-26. 

Yet nonstatistical evidence respecting changes in 
stocks alters the picture still further. Stocks in- 
creased largely in 1926-27 and in 1923-24, decreased 
largely in 1924-25, and increased a little in 1925-26. 
It is impossible to measure these increases or de- 
creases. On the crude assumption that stocks in- 
creased 380,000,000 bus in 1926-27 and 1923-24, de- 
creased by the same amount in 1924-25, and in- 
creased 10,000,000 bus in 1925-26, and that the im- 
ports and crop of France in 1926-27 are understated 
by at least 30,000,000 bus, apparent domestic utiliza- 
tion of wheat in Europe ex-Russia as a whole would 
be as follows, in million bushels: 

Oe, SP Perr ee 1,762 eee ree 1,855 
ern 1,704 oS re 1,824 

With these admittedly crude corrections, it still 
appears that 1924-25 was a year of reduced con- 
sumption, as is reasonable in view of the very short 
crop and high prices in that year. That European 
consumption was much larger in 1926-27 than in 
1923-24, despite much lower prices in the earlier 
year, is reasonable in view of growth of population, 
increased seed requirements, and economic recovery ; 
and larger consumption in 1925-26 than in 1923-24 is 
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The Miller’s Song 
By Florence Jones Hadley 


ROM the dawn’s first flush till the 
setting sun 
Burned low on the western hill, 
There came through the stillness of the wood 
The clatter of a mill. 

And ever above the mill-wheel’s song 
I could hear the glad refrain— 
“Turn, turn, my wheel, turn once again 
And grind my shining grain. 

Your yellow gold is all I hold, 
Yet not a whit care I; 

I laugh and sing, an uncrowned king, 
And let the world go by.” 


Now the shadows fall on the old mill floor 
And the water-wheel is still, 

But I think I can hear the miller lad 
Go singing up the hill. 

And over and over I seem to hear 
And I echo the old refrain, 

“Turn, turn my wheel, turn once again 
And grind my shining grain, 

For your yellow gold is all I hold 
Yet not a whit care I; 

I laugh and sing, an uncrowned king, 
And let the world go by.” 
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reasonable, not only for these reasons, but also in 
view of the exceptionally large European crops of 
1925. Both 1926-27 and 1925-26 were clearly years 
of relatively large consumption. But whether or 
not European wheat consumption was in fact larger 
in 1925-26 than in 1926-27, it is impossible to say. 
Accurate data on crop production and changes in 
stocks might either reverse or intensify the differ- 
ence shown by the figures above. 


Varying Conditions Among European Countries 


HE situation differs, however, from country to 

country within Europe, as may be seen from the 
following table, showing apparent domestic utilization 
of wheat by certain European countries, August-July, 
1921-27, in millions of bushels: 


1921-26 

Country— average 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
British Isles ... 280 276 298 282 264 289 
BORIF ccccccccece 2 277 294 259 309 307 
Germany .. ° 109 137 170 176 187 
France .... - 82 289 329 340 341 294 
Holland 45 52 50 53 55 
Roumania ...... 84 90 93 67 95 *99 





*Net exports partially estimated. 


In Great Britain, consumption was presumably 
relatively low in 1926-27, because a considerable in- 
crease in stocks was effected in the course of the year. 
It is unlikely that the quantity of wheat actually con- 
sumed equaled the average for 1921-26, though it was 
larger than in 1925-26. Unemployment resulting from 
the coal strike may have reduced consumption during 
August-November, as had been the case during May- 
July of the crop year 1925-26, and per capita flour 
consumption is apparently declining. But despite an 
increase in stocks, which renders the 1926-27 figure 
of available supplies too high as an index of consump- 
tion, the lower prices of 1926-27, coupled with a sharp 
revival in business activity after the renewal of coal 
mining, prevented consumption from falling to the 
notably low level of 1925-26. 

In Italy, available supplies in 1926-27, some 307,- 
000,000 bus, were about the same as in 1925-26, and 
again well above average. There was, however, a con- 
siderable increase in stocks; and, on the whole, con- 
sumption of wheat was probably smaller than in 1925- 
26, though presumably slightly above average. Ex- 
ceedingly high prices and measures requiring millers 
to produce a flour of high extraction acted to reduce 
gross consumption in both years; but increases in 
population, per capita consumption, and purchasing 
power have apparently more than counterbalanced these 
influences. Milling regulations, however, were more 
stringent in 1926-27 than in 1925-26, and the domestic 
crop was smaller. 


Available Wheat Supplies in Europe 


AVAILABLE wheat supplies in Germany have in- 

creased consistently in the course of the past five 
years. Since there was apparently no notable increase 
in stocks during 1926-27, consumption of wheat in 
Germany appears to have been higher in 1926-27 than 
ever before, despite the high prices. A part of the 
increase over 1925-26 was due to more extensive use of 
poor quality wheat for feed; but improving economic 
conditions have apparently favored increasing use of 
white bread. In Poland, also, consumption in 1926-27 
was apparently the largest in five years, especially 
since stocks were reduced in the course of the year. 
The increase occurred despite high prices, and may 
reasonably be ascribed to a growing preference for 
wheat bread made effective by economic recovery. 
The high figure for available wheat supplies in Rou- 
mania in 1926-27, some 99,000,000 bus, compared with 
a 1921-26 average of 84,000,000, reflects an increase in 
stocks and heavy utilization of poor quality wheat 
for feed. 

Available supplies in France were only 294,000,000 
bus in 1926-27, compared with the 1921-26 average 
consumption of 828,000,000. The 1926-27 figure is 
clearly too low, because imports for the year are un- 
derstated; but an allowance for this understatement 
would be more than counterbalanced by an allowance 
for increased carry-over. Certain factors made for 
relatively low consumption in 1926-27. Wheat prices 
were the highest in four years; millers were obliged 
not only to mix 10 per cent of other cereals with 
wheat, but also to obtain a high extraction; and the 
tariff was effective for most of the year. Neverthe 
less, we find it difficult to believe that consumption in 
1926-27 was 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus lower than in 
the two preceding years, or 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
below average. The evidence suggests that some re- 
duction in consumption may well have occurred, espe- 
cially by comparison with 1925-26, but that the final 
official estimate of the crop of 1926—232,000,000 bus— 
was considerably too low. 





PANCAKES ’N PERCH 
L“45t week my dad ’n I went fishing 
out on Pole Cat Creek. 

While he was digging worms, Dad said, 
“Now, Buck, go cut a streak 

Of fat salt pork for us to use for bait. 
Tell Mom we want 

Some lard, ’n coffee, flour, ’n all. We're 
goin’ on a jaunt 

To snare the finny tribe in scads down 
at the Devil’s Haunt.” 

And when we reached the stream, Dad 
said, “I'll cut a limber pole 

For each of us. We'll bait with worms 
’n start below the shoal. 

There ought to be some whoppers ’twixt 
here and the Devil’s Hole.” 


All afternoon we, luckless, fished with 
"leven kinds of bait. 

At dark Dad growled, “Let’s eat ’n go 
to bed. This ’d aggervate 

A saint!’ When daylight came, he 
yawned, “I aim to cook a snack 

Of shore-nuff grub. Unwrap the butter, 
sugar, ’n that sack 

Of flour. By grabs! I'll bake some flap- 
jacks that will make you smack 

Your lips.” He mixed the dough, then 
greased the griddle with a drop 

Of bacon grease. “Now, Buck,” Dad 
twirled the pan, “Just watch your pop.” 

A-grin, he juggled flapjacks with a siz- 
wine flip, flup, flop. 


Those tender cakes, besmeared with but- 
ter dripping from my knife 

*N oozing thick brown sugar sirup,— 
smack! you bet yer life 

I ate—bout nineteen crisp cakes ’n was 
mopping out my dish 

When Dad exclaimed, “Squint at your 
pole ’n cork.” I heard a swish 

*N scooted down the bank ’n jerked out 
a red-scaled sunfish. 

(I'd crumbled in two cakes for lure.) 
Dad’s pole then gave a lurch 

*N snagged a whale. “By grabs,” that 
night Dad wiped away the smirch 

Of fish, “It’s purty plain our luck lies ’n 
pancakes ’n perch.” 

Joy C. Baxer. 
* * 


A slightly hilarious gentleman had mis- 
takenly thrown his arms about a totally 
strange woman. He hastened to apolo- 

ize. 

. “Scuse me, madam,” he gasped. “I 
thought you were m’ wife.” 

“You're a fine husband for any woman 
to have, you sot!” screamed the lady in 
a rage. 

“There, y’ see!” ejaculated the gentle- 
man triumphantly. “Y’ talk jus’ like her, 
too.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


BACKING A LOSER 

Little Willie was meeting his grandfa- 
ther for the first time. 

“I’m your paternal grandfather,” said 
the old man. 

“What does that mean?” asked Willie. 

“Tt means I’m on your father’s side.” 

“Are you?” replied Willie. “Well, you 
can take it from me that you're on the 
wrong side in this family."—Eachange. 


* #* 


SOMETHING MUST HAVE DONE IT 

A bootlegging gentleman whose re- 
ligious precepts inhibit his consumption 
of pork found himself in what seemed 
something of a predicament recently 
when he went to the Minneapolis work- 
house. The cook there had a pernicious 
habit of using pork in some form for 
almost every meal. In consequence, the 
a making the best of a gas- 
ly bad situation, was obliged 

to limit his diet largely to the heels of 
white bread and an occasional potato 


that had not associated with pork. Once 
a week he was able to buy a little fruit. 
For 108 days he subsisted on this diet, 
at the end of which time he eme 

weighing 19 lbs more than when he went 
in. Question: what could have done it? 


* * 


IN THE VERNACULAR 

Sydney Shields, well-known actress, 
has an old Negro mammy from the South 
in her employ. The other day a colored 
man appeared at the door seeking work. 


The woman met him and the following 


was the conversation between the two: 
“I don’t reckon you-all knows of no- 
body what don’t want to hire nobody to 
do nothin’, does you?” 
“Yes, indeed, I doesn’t.,—New York 
Evening World. 


A LIFE SAVER 


Nitt: “Once I saved a man’s life, but 
I never got a medal for it.” 

Witt: “Give particulars, please.” 

Nitt: “An inebriate once came home to 
his apartment and turned on only the 
hot water to take a bath in, and he 
would have been scalded to death, only 
I happened to be janitor of the building 
and there was no hot water.”—Judge. 


* 


John has just finished a very large 
evening, and as he tiptoed into the house 
rather unsteadily he crashed into the 
goldfish bowl and sprawled on the floor. 

Ah—a voice from upstairs: 

“John, is that you?” 

“Aw, you gwan back t’ bed—I ain’t 
goin’ t leave nu damn goldfish bite me.” 
—Carnegie Tech Puppet. 


“Ere, Alf, I reckon I lost me job—I 
just dropped a brick an’ it’s broke.” 
“Go on; that’s nothin’.” 
“Oh, ain’t it? It’s broke on the fore- 
man’s napper !”—Tatler. 
* * 


AGREED 


I never thought that your most precious 
arms 
Would enfold and hold me to you 
with delight; 
I never dreamed, for me, there were 
such charms, 
I never dreamed there were— 
And I was right! 
—California Pelican. 
- * 


AFTER THE PROM 


I remember, I remember 

The house where I was borne, 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at dawn, 

The loud, triumphant headache 

And the pictures on the wall, 
But darned if I can recollect 

A thing about the ball! 

—Penn Punch Bowl. 
* * 

Instructor (to rather dull pupil): 
“There are three thirds, eight eighths, 
sixteen sixteenths and one hundred hun- 
dredths in an inch. Now do you think 
you understand?” 

Pupil: “Yes, sir.” 

Instructor: “Well, how many thou- 
sandths are there in an inch?” 

Pupil (after much thought): “Good 
gracious, there must be millions.”— 
Western Producer. 

* * 


What we'd like to get on our radio: 
about $30.—Judge. 
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CUT PRICES PUT HANDICAP ON 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


A CLOSE student of the wholesale gro- 
cery business has adapted some sta- 
tistics from a recent issue of the Nation- 
al Builder, which show that it takes prac- 
tically twice as much business to make a 
fair profit on low prices as it does on 
fair prices. The adapted figures follow: 
“Assume sales a 10 per cent margin. 
In that case sales of $100 will yield $10 
gross, cost being $90 and margin $10. 

“If, now, we cut prices 5 per cent, 
the goods we sold for $100 will bring us 
in only $95. Where the $100 yielded us 
$10, the $95 will yield us only $5. So 
here is what we must do on this new 
basis. 

“Sell $95 worth to get $5. 

“Sell another $95 worth to get $5. 

“Before we get back to the old basis 
of earnings of $10. 

“But that is not all. For a given 
quantity of goods formerly sold for $100: 
When we cut prices 5 per cent and get 
only $95 for the same physical quantity 
of goods, we have to sell not merely $90 
more in value, but one and nine tenths 
times the physical quantity of goods; so 
cut 5 per cent on prices entails the han- 
dling of 190 per cent of the first physi- 
cal quantity of merchandise to return us 
the same gross money. 

“And yet again; it will cost us fully 
one and nine tenths times the expense to 
handle one and nine tenths the merchan- 
dise, hence on the basis of cutting our 
margin 5 per cent we have multiplied 
our expense on the same physical quan- 
tity of merchandise by nearly two.”— 
Facts and Figures. 

* 


A sales manager in order to keep up 
the fighting courage of his men discusses 
with them the subject of “second wind,” 
as follows: “Get your second wind. 
Every human being is endowed with the 
ability to come back; there is no room 
in the game of selling for men who lose 
courage and admit defeat. Forget prices, 
forget luck, forget seasons—just muster 
up your courage and get the business. 
Don’t let some little discouraging inci- 
dent stop you for the rest of the day. 
Stay with ’em! We are pulling for you, 
will help you in any way and every way 
that we possibly can.”—Facts and Fig- 
ures. 

* #* 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MILLING 


Milling now has returned to its pre- 
war volume, and an increasing popula- 
tion is beginning to offset the industry’s 
war-time capacity. From now on, there- 
fore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
overcapacity of mills in the United States 
will be a menace of diminishing propor- 
tions. 

The general prospect for millers in 
1928 and subsequent years, then, is, for 
the first time in 10 years, normally good 
from the standpoint of capacity. From 
the standpoint of flour consumption, the 
war is not yet over. Flour used per per- 
son in this country dropped 10 per cent 








eric Remington. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ARD PAN, the title of the illustration by Edward W. Kemble which 
appears on the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
applies not so much to the contents of the fryin 

situation: the prospector, colloquially, has reached “hardpan”—he is al- 
most down to rock bottom. Frying pan bread was a popular food with 
western prospectors in the early days, and perhaps it was because of his 
efficiency as a cook that an experienced man exploring in a new mining 
country or other unsettled district was known as a sour dough, his type 
being immortalized by Robert Service. 
westerner who knows his subject thoroughly. The present cover illustra- 
tion is reminiscent of a somewhat similar scene portrayed for The North- 
western Miller several years ago by the celebrated western painter, Fred- 








pan as to the 


Mr. Kemble, the painter, is a 








January 18, 1928 


in 1917-18 to .93 of a barrel per year, 

and has shown no recovery. Food habits 

formed during the war, in the absence 

of a thoroughgoing co-operative flour ad- 

pag campaign, persist. — America, 
er. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 











serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia! 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








Feed Executive 
Wanted 


Immediately, or in the near 
future, a large feed manufac- 
turer will want a sales director 
of known ability, one competent 
to take full charge in connec- 
tion with handling salesmen and 
advertising; he should also have 
complete knowledge of formulas 
and general all-round experi- 
ence and knowledge of the 
manufactured feed business. 

If you are looking for an 
opportunity of improving your 
present status, and are desirous 
of connecting with a going con- 
cern of national reputation, 
apply to 1445, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Excellent Opportunity 


A large central states mill, grind- 
ing hard, spring and soft wheats, 
desires the services of a high class 
salesman to solicit bakers and job- 
bers in the state of Ohio. This is 
a wonderful opportunity for right 
party, as the advertiser is one of 
the most successfully operated mill- 
ing plants. 

In your first letter give a brief 
outline of your experiences, your 
age, references, in fact, any infor- 
mation that will permit us to get 
a good line on you; all replies 
treated confidentially. Address 1447, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
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